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OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUGZION, 
TOPEKA, Dec. 31, 1863. 


To His EXCELLENCY, 
THOS. CARNEY, 
: Governor of. Kansas. 
Sir—Herewith I have the honor to transmit, through 
| you, to the Legislature, the Annual Report of this De- 
partment. 


With considerations of high respect, 
I am, very truly, yours, 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Sup't Public Instruction. 
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State Superintendent zj Pubie "rsen 


STATE ( OF KANSAS. 


A 


| DEPARTMENT og; PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
. TOPEKA, Dec. 31, 1863. | 
To the Senate and House of | asi ać of the State of Kansas: 


Gentlemen—To retard the cause of education?we had, first, the 
botder troubles-of 1855'and 1856, the financial ctisis of 1857, > 
drouth of 1860, and, lastly, the rebellion of 1861.^ " 

If, with ole srenth of our population in the army, with the 
excitement and dangers from guerrilla raids, we ean show con- 
tinual progress in the work of education, no higher compliment can 
be paid to the virtue, intelligence and heroism of our citizens; and 
truly we can “thank God and take courage.” 

Last year, the clerks from three hundred and four districts made 
their reports to the County Superintendents, giving 11,010 as the 
whole number of scholars attending the common, graded and select 
schools, the seminaries and colleges of the State. 

This year, five hundred and six district clerks have reported 
16,603 children in the common district sehools. In addition to 
these, we have seven colleges, numbering an attendance-of 551 pu- 
pils, taught by.22 professors and teachers; also, 33 seleet schools, 
with 647 students, instructed by 34 teachers. Adding all these- 
scholars together, we have 17,801 as actually attending school the: 
present year, This gives an increase over the number-in „1862 of 
62 percent. In the report of last year, 1,010 children attending: 
three graded schools were added to those: reported in. the district: 
schools, to make out the: whole number of 11,010 scholars of alk 
kinds in. all the schools. But, this year, it ia taken for granted that. 
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6 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


the 2,483 ehildien attending the eight graded schools are included 
among the 16,603 ehildren previously named. ; 

In our cireumstanees, what can be more satisfactory? This large 
increase of scholars is owing to renewed effort of the friends of edu- 
cation in carrying out our excellent school system. 
^ The table of statistics (Table No. 1) affixed to this report, gath- 
ered from the reports of the County Superintendents, furnishes 
much yaluable information, in a form very convenient for reference. 
In many respects it is defective, owing to the defects in the reports 
of the district clerks. For a portion they are not responsible. In 
the blanks of the present year, one heading was for the “average 
daily attendance,” but, unfortunately, there was a quantity of old 
blanks for distriet clerks, and even county superintendents, which 
did not contain this “average daily attendance,” and these were 
used in place of the new blanks. While several of the counties 
have no estimate of average attendance, others only have reports 
from. perhaps two or five districts out of ten in each county. ` The 
same thing applies to other statistics. ' We have made a beginning, 
however, and. everybody expects to do better next year; so we may 
look out for good times ahead. 
- Table No. II will explain itself. 
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Assessed 1862 
for use of 1863. 


Allen, 
„Anderson, 
Atchison, 
Bourbon, 
Brown, 
Dutler, | 
Chase, 
Coffey, l 
Davis, 
Dickinson, 
Doniphan, 
Douglas, 
Franklin, 
Greenwood, 
Jackson, 

. Johnson, 
Jefferson, 


Leavenworth, 


Linn, 
Lyon, 
Marshall, 
Miami, 


Morris, . : 


Nemaha, 

' Osage, 
Potawatomie, 
Riley, 

Naline, 
Shawnee, 

W abaunsee, 
Washington, 
Woodson, 
Wyandotte, 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


TABLE NO. II. 
Common School Disbursements from One Mill, State Tax, 


STATEMENT, showing the assessment upon each county, the sunt 
paid in to the State treasury by each county at the time of the 
the dividend in July; also, the amount due from each county, 
and thrown over into the next year’s collections; also, excess 
of receipts and. excess of payments, up to July dividend, 1863. 


Assessed up- 
on County. 


$297.95 
619.33 
1,862.76 
312.67 
411.11 


104.48 
564.30 
165.94 
96.68 
1,514.31 
1,920.19 
547.39 
~ 47.96 
712.62 
1,004.28 
848.57 
3,208.77 
700.38 
722.00 
367.34 
937.66 
52.55 
741,49 
342,16 
299.41 
299,41 
12.14 
917.68 
251.41 
19.31 
64.08 
102.37 


Paid by 
County. 


Received 
by County. 


$615.51 


400.54 


Due from 
County, 


$127.95 
158.33 


831.21 


25.52 
676.13 
696.69 
144.15 

41.96 
363.61 
450.56 
260.14 
419.36 
700.38 
130.78 

57.84 
488,85 

32.28 
161.29 
212.16 

36.05 

11,97 


nnn 


7,814.66 


Excess of Excess of 
Receipts, Payments, 


$445.61 
$60.46 
41.15 
106.20 
92.27 
182.53 
169.53 
71.16 
221.95 
145.24 
84.24 
45.52 
049.00 
P 23.09 
1,768.70 
121.09 
"95.75 
i 110.79 
889,48 
124.26 
'89.57 
44.21 . 
83.00 
A 95.665 
10.68 
40.83 ^ 
19.14 
. 35.16 à 
" 64.06 
169.69 
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8 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


TOUR OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


In the discharge of his duties, the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction has traveled over four thousand miles. He has 
visited twenty-nine counties, lecturing in log cabins, school houses, 
cóurt rooms and ehurches, from one to four times in each county. 
He has consulted personally with County Superintendents, School 
Directors, and friends of education generally. He has visited a 
large number of common, select and high schools, with academies 
and colleges. He has everywhere, and by all classes, learned and 
unlearned, professional and non-professional, met with the most 
cordial-and encouraging reception, clearly demonstrating that the . 
great heart of the people is right in this matter of education. All | 
are looking forward . hopefully to the time when all the schools, - 
primary, graded, and the-highest schools of the State will be in full 
me of operation. The plan of the Superintendent has been to 

ke the people acquainted with the workings of their school sys- 
m by a practieał lecture, giving special opportunities for questions, 
remarks and speeches from those present. 

One preat object, kept constantly in view, has been to stir up: 
into activity the latent talents in each particular locality. No school 
dán long enjoy prosperity without the.co-operation of the citizens of 
the district. Our legislators, wisely or unwiseły, have seen fit ts 


'maxe each sehool district the arbiter of its own fortune. To have a 


achool or none, a good one ora bad one, is a matter entirely with 
themselves ! 

„łn journeying over the State for the first time, the Superintend- 
eat labors under many disadvantages. Another year, from the 
experience of tbis, he hopes to do far better service. 


- 


EXPENDITURES. 


The traveling expenses of tha Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
Won have amounted to $379.10, exceeding the appropriation of the 
last Legislature $79.10. The contingent expenses. hare: ‘ainounted 
to $75.00, exceeding the approptiation $5.00. | 


ESTIMATES FOR THE COMING YEAR. Ww śą 


«E. 


“¢ 


A better knowledge of the work will enable the eT 
to spend more time in the field, and consequently a larger appropri, 
ation for traveling ax panas ill be needed.. 


pt 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. -9 


Iu the distribution of „blanks and school laws, instructions for 
school officers, &e.; to save expense to. the State, much pains has 


„been taken. Bundles have been sent by private conveyance, by 


stage, and some by express. In several instances they bave mis- 
carried, and-a number were detained in the express: office at Law- 
renee some two or three months. From these delays, many districts 
failed to get the amended school laws in season to hold their annual 
meeting on the last Thursday in June. To remedy such inconven- 
iences, all communications and paękages for school officers should 
be sent by mail, postage pre-patd. "To do this, I have asked an 
appropriation for fifty dollars for postage. I have received many 
valuable documents from the State Superintendents of the several 
States, and some from Her Majesty's dominions. -All such pamph- 
lets should be bound, and, with all books sent to the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, labelled and preserved for the use - 
of the successive Superintendents, and as books of reference to all 
interested. For contingent expenses, one hundred dollars is the 
estimate. 


+ E * 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


Sections 16 and 86, or their equivalent in every township in 
Kansas, should be. set apart as an endowment for common schools. 
On the Indian reservations, so long as they are such, we have no 
elaim. , As steps are now being taken to cancel these Indian titles, 
prompt measures sould be taken by your honorable body to secure 
an equitable portion, of these lands for the common school endow- 
ment. This being accomplished, we shall have secured for such 
endowment. one-eighteenth of all the lands of the State, (51,200,- 

000), giving 2,844,444 acres. Last winter, the decision was.made 
by the Attorney General that the five hundred thousand acres of 
land, given to every new State for internal improvements,and set 
apart by the framers of the State Constitution for common school 
purposes, cannot be diverted from the original object. We cannot 
be too active and diligent in securing every-acre possible to. swell 
the common sch8ol endowment. We-have-worthy exemplars in most 
ef the Western States. The people of Kansas, by their vote on the 
Constitution, decided, s> far as they possessed the power of doing, 
that these five hundred thousand acres of land should be devoted to 
the education of their children... Iowa being in the same position, 
memorializsd Congress for the privilege of making this diversion, 
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and the prayer was granted. Let our Legislature do the same, and 
undoubtedly the same result will follow. With all these lands 
secured, we have an aggregate of 8,944,444 acres. I am informed 
from a variety of sources, and from personal observation, that sec- 
tions 16 and 36 are worth much more than the average of lands. Should 
these lands, when sold, bring two and one-half dollars per acre, we 
shall have a magnificent school fund of $8,361,110. At six per 
dent. per annum, we shall have an income of. over five Hundred 
thousand dollars, 


SALE OF SCHOOL LANDS. 


To be made available, these lands must be sold and the money 
invested for a perpetual school fund, the interest of which, together 
with the rent of lands, and such other means as may be provided by 
the Legislature, shall be annually and equitably disbursed among 
the various school distriets of the State. If the sales are immedi- 
ate, the price will be low and the endowment small; by waiting 
many years, the increased value m lands will give a very large 
endowment. It is right and proper to provide educational privileges 
for the next generation, so far as this ean be done without jeopard- 
izing the interests of the present. Whatever is done for the pioneer 
children of Kansas must be done immediately, or they go on the 
stage of life uneducated. ‘They deserve special advantages. They 
constitute the future rulers of the State, and every consideration 
urges that they have every means possible to prepare them for life's 
responsibilities. Our citizens now are far less able to be taxed per- 
sonally for school purposes than will be their successors. 

It may not be an unreasonable supposition to say that ten thou- 
sand dollars a year spent now will better subserve the future edu- 
eational interests of the State than fifty thousand dollars fifteen or 
twenty years hence. We must lay the foundation deep and broad 
to pfepare for the superstrueture, — With the present generation 
properly educated, the means will be forthcoming for all future 
educational wants, Our school lands to-day are worth perhaps 
from one to twenty dollars per aere. 

The Legislature may deem it expedient to submit to a vote of 
the people at the next annual election the question of selling a 
portion of the school lands. It might be well to fix a minimum 
price, below which no lands shall be sold, but with the privilege of 
getting as much more as possible. A law is also needed empowering 


qt 
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ECHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. . H 


the County Superintendents in every county to lease such school. 


lands as may be deemed suitable. 


ONE MILL STATE TAX. 


The first Kansas State Legislature very wisely provided annually 
a one mill tax on the dollar upon all the taxable property of the 
State, for the support of our common schools. "There being as yet 
no sale nor rents from the public lands, nor collection of the five 
per cent. Governmental tax, this tax fürnishes the only reliable source 
for a State income. This tax, assessed in 1862, to be used in 1863, 
amounts to $20,303.69. Of this, $8,520.42 Were paid in and dis- 
tributed to.the counties March 6th, 1863. In July succeeding, 


` $4,418.72 more were collected and distributed, making in both divi- 


dends $12,929.14. This gave to each of the 16,549 scholars 
reported from 27 counties, 77 cents and 7 mills. There remains 
yet to be collected with the assessments of this year for distribution 
in 1864, $7,374.55. Add to this the tax of 1863, and we have 
$33,242. 5T. This sum divided among the twenty-six thousand seven 
"hundred and sixteen children reported from thirty-one counties, will 
give to every seholar one dollar and twenty-four cents and four 


mills. The actual dividend next year will depend entirely upon the- 


amount collected and paid intd the. State Treasury. From présent 


indications it will considerably exceed the sum ‘collected for the 
dividends of this year, 


DISTRICT SCHOOL TAX. 


The law limits the. power of the district toa tax of ont-hall 
„per cent. to build a school house, one-half per cent. to pay teachers, 
one-fourth per cent. to. furnish blackcbdards and apparatus. In 
three-fourths of the districts of the State, the one-half per eent. 
tax will not begin to build a respectable ‘school house, and in one- 
-half the districts, the tax of one-half per cent. will not pay the 
teacher. Why should not the people in each school district tax 
themselves as much as they please for the education of their own 
children ? The law makes no restri¢tion in State aad county: taxes; 
„why this invidious distinction against one of the vital interests of the 
„State—edutation in the school districts? Two classes are more or 
less opposed to taxation in the districts ; the land monopolist through 
his agents, and the wealthy man, either. with or withont children te 
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educate, The first, from the large. cities in the Hast, have purchased 
en speculation millions of acres, One firm alone i in New York owns 
100,000 acres. On an average, these lands may have cost one dol- 
lar per aere. They wish to sell at five or ten dollars per acre. Upon 
what do they rely to raise the priee of land from one to five dollars? 
It is the good farms that are being made around their quarter-sec- 
tions, and fhe sehools and churches within striking distance. With- 
out these industrious settlers and these improvements, the lands 
would never increase in value. i 
Secondly, the rich settler sa ys, “Why should I educate the chil- 
dren of the poor man, any more than clothe them? I have educated 
my own childien, and I think that every man should do ‘the same!’” 
_ What would: "his property be worth without an intelligent, moral 
' people around it? To have desirable neighbors, who will be a safe-. 


. guard to his family and his. property, the ‘children must be trained 


in the schools. This is'not only essential to the neighborhood, but 
-to the State: Hence, “the property of the: State must educate the: 
ehildren of the State. > 

At an edücátional mócting held at Wyandotte, after the. lecture, 
in which this subject was specially dwelt upon, Mr. Hallett, the dis-. 
tinguished financial agent of the Pacifie Railroad Co., in discussing 

this point, expressed the wish to make contiibutions, and to be 
taxed libérally, for the establishing of sehools and. churches all alone 
the route—not from the idea of benevolence, but as a financial 
investment, to.be repaid in dollars and eents! He well understands. 
that schools and churches will attract the best class of settlers, and 
increase the demand. for: lands at-enhanced prices. 

Aa intelligeat emigrant, with a family to educate, comes into 
the State, and inquires for'a place to settle. In.one portion of the. 
country, without a school, and perhaps without a church, and. with, 
neighbors -that care-nothing for them, he can buy: land for-two. dol- 
lars per agre. Tn another part of the-country, with school house, 
church siyd desirable neighbors, land is worth six dollars per acre. 
He pays the.fóux'dolłhrs per acre extra forthe school. and the. 
improved: chatacter:ofsthe settlers. It is forstha material interest 
of every tóńn. ànd.selipol: district 4n. the State-to:sacure, at the. ear-. 
liest moment, &- good:séhool "house. and a:good. school. The groat 
xush' of emigration; which, at the elose-of the war, will soon. set: this 
way, Will be sure to‘ flow to those. places with. good “sehools-and ‘an 
intelligent, mutil: people; W-e-urge, then; wpón:our legislators tha 

"iuiportanée'of so'amesüing tHe law that each school district. shall 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 5 
have power to vote a tax of ‘one per cent. to pay teachóre, E two 
per cent. to SENE a school house. | d 

JED SC p. "FE " EE t PINE 


SIZE OF SCHOOL DISENO TE: we 4.47 


AM Janda i in. every omine. should be inoluded i in, . sst s 
distrięt.. In this way they may be made.to contribute te sgheol pur- 
poses. . In all sparsely. settled neighborhoods, the districts should be 
large. This gives more scholars to draw: public:money, and a larger 
amount of'property for -digtrict taxation. |. We; have. the result in 
better teachers. and, larger schools, and perhaps in the, graded, school. 

A district. six miles square. gives : thirty-six square’ miles.. „A 
district four miles: by three miles, gives twelve, square.miles, only 

one-third as.much territory. With the large district, other things. 
` being equal, we have three times ag much money for school purposes, 
The: only, objection to the. lange, district is the distance. that some of 
the children have to travel. Supposing the inhabitants are equally 
diffused. over the whole. district, place the school house in the center 
inscribe a circle within the. square, seven-eighths of the citizens will 
be within the circle and will be less than three. miles from the school 
house.: .Onereighth of the inhabitants will. be without the circle, 
and will be from ‘three to four miles from the school houge: The 
distance for the seven-eighths to travel. will vary from a.few rods to 
three miles, each. Far better for a scholar to walk three or four 
miles to a first-rate school, than forty rods to a poor one. Any boy 
or girl well able to study, needs. all the exercise. derived from walk- 
ing, out three miles in the morning, and home the same distance at 
night. In fact,a.good degree of exercise is indispensable to health 
and mental culture. The time has fully come to educate miscle a& 
well as brain. This large district would keep at home some of the 
smaller scholars, yet it is a question whether there would :be a, loss 
in this. -The first-class: school to the larger scholars, is four. times 
more valuable than the poor one in the small district, and: the time 
' to the older scholars thus aget, pays many times over for the: time 
of the younger children...” , x OE 

Again, it is with- some. s a matter of. great doubt whether 
it would, not, bę better to. retain children at home till eight.years of 
age! Be this as it may, the time would soon.come'when the smaller 
scholars: will become the larger..scholars, and den. they will learn 
enough more, with the tala RM ad "p m. logs 
they might have incurred, . 
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SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Jt will be seen by the statistics that very little Gi in 
Kansas consists in school buildings. The houses in which our chil- 
dren are to be educated, are yet to be erected. Now is the time to . 
see that we have. correct ideas of our real wants, and that we secure 
such buildifígs.as will not disgust the scholars or disgrace the district. 
In the construction of the school house, good taste, health, comfort 
and convenience should be only consulted. It should be pleasantly 
located, surrounded by shade trees and play grounds. The walls 
Should be high and the rooms large and well lighted, with conveni- 
ences for thorough ventilation. Upon the frontiers, most school 
houses are built so small as to be crowded, and as a consequence a 
new building is soon called for. By adding a few feet to the length 
and to the breadth at the start, thé accommodations would have 
been largely increased with very little extra expenditure. The 
farmer very well understands that in a rectangular field, doubling 
the amount of fencing will enclose four times the amount of land. 
So in the construction of a house, by doubling the length and 
breadth, and consequently the expense, you will ‘accomimodate four 
limes as many persons. 

Another serious error is having all the seats of uniform height 
and without backs. The feet of the small scholars dangle upon 
nothing, or perhaps just touch the floor with their toes, a- position 
very uncomfortable and productive of crooked spines and ill health. 
There should be seats of three sizes, with good supports for the 
back. For a convenient, economical seat and desk, you are referred 
to the “ Kansas desk and seat,” described in the pamphlet of School 
Laws, and now used in Leavenworth College. But two occupy one 
desk, each one sitting next to an aisle, so that in passing out and in 
he disturbs no other scholar. The tops are level instead of slanting. 
This is the true theory fora writing desk. The edge of the desk 
should rest exactly over the edge of the seat, and should be just as 
high as the pit of the stomach, każe the short riba connect with 
the stérnum or breast bone. This desk saves the scholar from sit- 
ting in abent position and becoming round shouldered, and frequently 
dyspeptic and consumptive frome. cramping the stomach and the 

lungs, ag ia done by the slanting desk, SPORY when the desk is 
too: far. forward of the seat. 

Every school house: should have a hall or an entry into which 
the outside door ean open. To keep the air moist and to prevent 
headaches, water should always be kept upon the stove. 
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Biack-boards are indispensable in every school room ; upon these 
most of the scholars can practice in spelling, BEE solving 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, &c., &c Small children, not able 
to study, can while away many an hour i in drawing triangles, squares, 
polygons, chairs, tables, pyramids, cones, Ke., constantly adding te 
their ideas, and rousing up their energies, ałl by the way of diver- 
sion. Blackbeards. should extend on two or three sides of the 
school house. They can be easily and cheaply made by having the 
' last coat of plastering hard finish and then painting black. Add to 
these a small globe, outline maps, Wilson's charts, a uniform series 
of school books, a good teacher. Send your children to school every 
day of the term; co-operate with and encourage: your teacher by 
kind'suggestions and frequent visits to the sehool, and you may rest 
assured that your children at last will rise up and call you blessed! 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 


All intelligent friends of education recognize the claims of school 
architecture upon legislative action. With most of our school houses 
yet to be built, no time should be lost in disseminating, in every 
School district, correct ideas and plans for these haildings. 

I shall take the liberty of quoting from the very able report of 
Hon. N. Bateman, Superintendent of the schools of Illinois for the 
years 1859 and 1860: 

“Tt may be asked, * How shall the ereetion of imperfectly planned 
school houses be prevented by the Legislature?! Among the plaus 
that might be suggested in answer to this question, the following is 
preferred, and is respectfully recommended as simple, economical 
and practicable: 

“Let a brief Manual or Treatise on School House Architecture, 
containing plans and drawings for different grades and classes of 
achool buildings, adapted to the wants of the State, be prepared and 
published under the authority of the Legislature, and a copy fur- 
nished to each township treasurer in the State, for the use: and 
benefit of the several boards of school directors in each of said 
townships. Let the time, place, manner and cost of said publica- — 
tion, together with the number of copies and mode of distribution, 
be subject to such conditions and restrictions as the wisdom of the 
Legislature may provide. 


- “Jt is proper toadd that this plan has the advantage of not being 
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. experimental It.was adopted by the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania in 1854, and promptly carried’ into effect? An excellent 
manual was prepared by Hon. Thomas H. Burrows, in connection 
with the architect selected, and a copy seit into every school district 
in the State. As might have been expected, the dissemination of” 
the sound, practical and seientifie views of sehool architecture em- 
bodied in that volume produced a reformation, the influence of 
which will: be felt for generations, and did much ‘towards hastening 
the progress of that great commonwealth to the front rank, which 
she now oeeupies, in the vigor and excellence of her educational 
system. If it is objected that the book referred to will ‘answer as 
well for [Kansas] as Pennsylvania, and henee that it would be 
cheaper to purchase or reprint than to prepare a new 'one, it is re- 
plied’ that, while the latter proposition is true, the former -is not. 
Such a course would be cheaper in the outset, but. it would not 
] secure the end desired, The resources of this State in building 
materials, our climate and geographic peculiaritics, and the provis- 
ions of our educational system, are so unlike those of Pennsylvania, 
or any other Eastern State, that a book of school architecture pre- 
pared especially for the one could not supply the specific needs of 

the other.” 

Such knowledge, brought home in a complete, reliable, perma- 
uent shape, would enable directors to choose what they want, without 
trouble or hazard, and save great expense and the chanees' ‘of failure 
at last. It is firmly believed that we can economize in money, 
health and teaching power, by the adoption of the plan proposed for 
the accomphshment of the same end. Tie ‘proper Scope of the 
treatise suggested will be seen from the subjoined synopsis of sub- 

- jects, copied from the work of Mr. Burrows: 

1. Principles involved in grading schools in towns. 

2. Selection of sites for school houses. 

3. Size, form, materials and ‘interior arrangement of all kinds 
of rural sehool houses, with drawings, Pans specifications and es- 
timates. 

4. Same for large and graded schools in towns. 
. Same, on larger scale, for large towns and cities. - 
. Heating school rooms—with płates'of stoves and furnaces. 
. Lighting and ventilating school houses—with plates, . 
. Sehool room furniture—plates: m 
. Schoo] apparatus—plates and directions. 
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TU: Repairing, remodeling. and enlarging of. old school houses.. 

; il. Size, inclosure and improvement of school grounds. n., : 

"C Tt is hoped, i in conclusion. that the Legislature may deem.the' 
gubjeet of sufficient importance, „and the:plan proposed sufficiently. 
„ feasible, to justify its adoption. The opportunity will thus be af: 
forded to the school directors of the State to acquire the. specifie* 
knowledge without which they are unable, however, willing,. to dis-- 
eharge:the duties whieh by law.have been. dów apan; them? 
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' SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
To tlie electiowof these officers too óften'very little consequence 
ia attached. This-accoukts for the fact that sometimes in a district 
with 100 voters, only half a dbzen attend the meeting for their ‘ 
election. Every man whorhas eHildren to be, educated, and every: 
ohe who desires the greatest good of the community, should punctu-- 
ally attend the meeting for the election of School Direétors: See 
to it that the best business men, those of the greatest influence, who - 
take the deepest: interest in the success of the’ school, are elected. 
Such men. fave plenty of business of their own and would gladly 
decline, but an appeal to their-philanthropy,. tó ther regard-for the - 
achools, will generally succeed: . The selection of sites; the- planning of " 
buildings, arranging play gróunds and shrubbery; seating and fur- 
nishing the school room, the choice of a teacher, will call into exer~ 
eise all the wisdom and prudence possessed by: mest of our men of” 
business talent. This work is one of vital importance, and should . 
not be entrusted to men who never-sueceed?im their own. business. 
No higher respénsibility rests upon the:boaxd than. the selection. of“ 
a teacher. The-keen observer of human nature, the man. of sober 
judgment, of tact and ingenuity, will here find ‘full scope for the: 
play of all his faculties. One teacher to his pupils will prove an. 
angel of light; another is but the dark-winged, messenger.of disap-- 
pointment and i ignorance. The responsibility.is with the Directors.. 
A. sertous evil with these, as with most.of our.school officers, is the 
frequent changes: When an officer has learned his duty and. does 
it, he excuses E and gives place to another. , Whenever you 
have any experienced, qualified VINO. retain bim as long. as. 
possible... 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Upon this ‘officer’ perhaps’ more lind: any otber, will depend the 
suećeśs of our school system. It devolves upon him to mould and 
shape ‘the districts, éxamine thie teachers, | visit the schools, point out 
their defects and suggest the remedies. : "He apportions the school 
money to the ‘several “districts, ‘and in case of conflicting interests, 
acts the part of arbiter and peacemáker. Tt. requires a man of 
energy, perseveranee, experience and edueation. 

While the State Superintendent is required to visit all the 
counties, to lecture and wake, up a general interest in education, it 
is equally right and proper for the County Superintendent to lecture 
in each school district, and wake up an interest among the parents 
of the children, and the friends of the school. "This might be done 
in the evening of the day on which he makes his professional visit 
to the school, Let the County Superintendent do this systematically 
and'faithfully, and rich blessings will flow down upon his head, and 
a school district. Furthermore, it is.his duty to “see that the 

iual reports of the clerks of the several school districts in his 
eot u— are made correctly and in duetime." (See page 21, section 
2, article: 2 of the School Laws.) 

In a few of the counties, the County Commissioners are in favor 
of the Superintendent doing as little as possible, because it costs 
money! in one of our large counties, the new Superintendent, 
just elected to fill a vacancy, was especially instructed: by the Com- 
irissioners to make as little expense as possible. It was of no 
consequence Whether he did: anything for the schools ! ‘The same 
kind of economy carried out, would stop the whole business of edu- 
cation. In some cases the Commissioners have refused to allow but 
two dóllars a day for services, and sometimes have cut down the 
time employed in his legitimate work! ‘The result has been to dis- 
«urage the Superintendent, and render him in effect useless. 

action 18, page 562, Compiled Statutes, says:. * The County 
a of Public Instruction shall receive from the eounty 
treasury three dollars for each day actually and necessarily employed 
in his duties, to be audited and allowed by the County Commission- 
ers, upon a statement of account verified by afidavit.” Itis the 
business of the Superintendent to judge what amount of time actu- 
ally and necessarily should be employed in the duties of his office. 
And when he has faithfully performed his work, it is the business 
wf the County Commissioners to audit and allow his account. The 
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=, Har khat he is a "etr judge of his dites: than; key. are, 
In ‘the case of the County Assessor, the e ‘Cothmjssioners, , have 
power. o eui. down his: ac ount, IE they deem it exorbitant, 5 „but - 


with the County Superintendent’ of Public Instruction, the County 
Cointiligtioners haye ho such power. 
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Upon the teachers of: Kansas. rests thë work of raising the stan- 
dard of teaching, and, making it one.of uem most glorious professions 

f the land. ` 

The successful" teachër i is a progressive one—a thinker, who be- 
lieves' thete i is something yet’ to be learned, and means, to learn ie 
He believes in the dignity of his calling that 1 no greater work çan 
be done thar to train his scholars, for thé responsibilities of this life 
and the enjoyments of the world’ to come. He.is ań active, ener- 
getic man—no time to lose—does not put off till to-morrow what 
can be done to-day. Whatever his,hand finds to do, he doeth with 
his might. His object is not to develop a particular trait in the 
character of his pupil, but to educate every faculty of his soul—the 
entire man, that he may presa him in the, great day of the Lord. 
a perfect man! 
Disearding all sectarianism  the:perfeot sach must bó a 
aa tbe great idea that he is responsible tó God for the 
training of minds, not only for time, but for the enjoyment of Lines 
eternal |. . | | 9.. . ZEE 

m is © common error that almost. any one can instruct primary 
scholars. A greater mistake was never made. Far greater skill is 
required „to teach children than is requisite to instruct men und 
women: John Wesley ànd- Martin Luther were remarkable fi: 
their skil in preaching to unlearned, illiterate men. This is ehar- 
acteristic of truly great men; and the same principle. applies te 
teaching. We need first Class trained teachers for our primary 
schools. "The children at the start shoyld be taught correctly ; and 
then they have nothing to unłearn. When a boy, I was taught a 
miserable nada ina „At length, when blessed with a Si. 
teacher in penmanship, it. was far more difficult to ünlearn bad hab- 
its-than it would have been to learn córreetly, had I never written 
at all "The same with other branchós. “ Tt is no unconmon thing 
to find college ¢radnated and professional men in the habit of mis: 
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pr onouncing words, and using, slang phrases and: vulgarisms—all 
from tlie lack ‘of proper early instruction. 

As.teachers, we. must start right, keep right, and move straight 
onward.' One, of, tka seven» wonders of the: world was the: 
statue of. gold’ and: ivory. sixty feet high, made by. PHidias, a. 
celebrated Greeian-ariist; a far; greater. wonder. have: we; in every: 
young man and every, young woman: properly educated and thrown 
^ forth into the world fully prepared to discharge: life's great.duties.. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE: 


The State and County. Superintendents of Publie Instrnetion are - 
$ required, before entering upon their labors, to take, the oath of alle- . 
giance to the United States and to the State Government. Wedo 
not wish our children instructed by persons of doubtful loyalty. l 
We have the remedy in authorizing the County Superinteadent to - 
administer this oath, at the time of the examination of, teachers.. 


= 


CHANGE OF TEACHERS: 


in.all new eountries, changes of teachers are very: frequent. 
Kansas is no exception. With.a thorough’ preparation of ‘candi- . 
dates, those should be selected who make teaching a professional 
business. If you have good teachers, change is a serious evil. Far- 
better to retain an.old one by an increase of. wages: Every. teacher 
ef genids.and worth has peculiarity -of ways, and, in modes of 
instruction. It isa great ss of time in familiarizing new teachers . 
and, pupils with, eachother, so as to work.to the best advantage. . 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION.” 


With the best-of school buildings and the best of teachers, com». 

f paratively little can be done in educating children without the active - 
> Ü ' sympathy and co-operation of the parents, Some think their duty - 
Mi done when they have provided books. and . committed their children . 
Kr to the care of: the. teacher. They. never question, them. upon. their 
studies and their success in learning. . _ They are never. seen in. the 
: schoo! room, and “have.-not one eneou raging 3 word far. teacher, nor - 
| pupii. If “they should employ a. ląborer at $8, 00 per menth, they- 

would fogl, constrained to look after } him. almost every, days. Yet. the. 
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teacher, at $40.00 per month, entrusted with the destinies of his 
‘child for time and perhaps for the eternal world, is entirely over- 
looked! Strange inconsistency. “This ought not-so to-be. 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


This is ome of the most serious evils in the schools. Of all those 
"whose:names:are upon the gchool.records, the “average daily attend- 
cance” is not above fifty pet-cent. There is a‘loss nominally of half 
the time of scholars and teachers, ‘but really of two-thirds. -It costs 
no more to instruct the delinquents the whole of the time than only 
a of the days. Again, with ‘half the pupils in a'class always : 

'vehindhand for irregular. isa the ‘punctual séholars "must 
necessarily be retarded. Upon this point your attentien is:called to 
the able report from the Superintendent of Douglas Co. If" parents, 
"under our Republican government, will-persist in keeping at -home 
‘their children over half the time as a matter of 'cańwenience-to 
themselves, or from-some trivial. reason on the part of the scholar, 
there is no remedy. In Prussia, the power of the government is 
"wisely used in compelling the attendance of all children between the 
years of eight and fourteen years, and they are required to be 
m a punctual. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


In fhe «common schools, we have generally spelling, ‘reading, 
"penmanship, «mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geography, map- 
‘drawing and English grammar. In the select graded -schools aré 
„added composition, -history, natural philosophy, :physiology, :and 
occasionally -botany, chemistry and book-keeping. Erom the private 
.and denominetional celleges of the States, we. have had -no-wespecial 
reports, -consequently are not familiar with the minutie of their 
course of studies. Added to the preceding dist, I -have, in -my 
‘visits, observed that the ‘classics, higher mathematics, . mental -and 
moral science, with the English classies, receive their full share of 
attention. With regard to branches taught in-our State Agricul- 
“tural College, you are referred vto the report of the President in. 
the JRE dócaińdńt marked EA” OO ae 
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in some of our school districts. Fach family, bos brought along the 
ries of School books used in thei former honies. Generally each one 
kes his own, books best, and knows no reason ‘why. his scholars should 
not use thé books on hand. At any rate, it is considered a hardship. 
vith small means and a large family, to be obliged to purchase new 


books. Let all such examine: ‘the matter a little. A teacher, from 


we a dm 


the extra stimulus of the circumstances, can inst truct a class of" 
; thirty better than one of five scholars. ' With’ six élasses in reading, 
all of the s ame a śtainments, as we have in schools with s six kinds of 


i^ readers, à teacher can bestow only. one-sixth the amount of time 
aud instruction upon each class that he could were the. whele six 

classes condensed in one with only. one kind, of reading book. + If 
1 this be so in the case.of six classes: instead of: one, there is a loss of 
I 


five-sixths of the time of teacher and sehblar—of teacher's wages: 
and every other expenditure. The same reasoning .apphes to 
cd mstruetion in geography, ‘arithmetic, grammar, and all other Studies. 


T To save this waste of energy; time and money, in some States all 
H the schools are required by law to use one uniform series of text 
ver. books. , The only difficulty in the start, is the expense of the new 
A A | books. Now, if with this uniformity of books, the scholars can, 
E N have only twice the amount of instruction with far more satisfaction 
b to both them and their teacher; it certainly isa matter of economy in. 
ut dollars and cents to.expend one, two or three dollars ać once in every 
E : family, and secure this uniformity. If there is & family tóó poor to. 
e] do this, le& the expense be bome by the coe oe the nape 
Dl vision, of the.Directors: >  . irum SĘ ete 
eM - Ip aecordanée withthe fequirerhents of law, à séries OF text: 
oe u | Pools: have s selected by the present. aud m fortiver Sł ate Super- 
> intendents: A S ri A ok 


, Ina thorough édue cational canvass ‘of the. State during the last 
aight „months, .the ‘Superintendent has not, found, the Brat man, 
woman or ‘child that did. not, „in view of all. the Pepan 
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important PUE Royal 18. "Wilson: s RE in, place of 
McGuffey’s series. Never has a change met with a more hearty 
approval. While most feaders atm at learning the child to read, 

rd 8 combines, this. with, giving, information | of the most, inter- 
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sciences, ‘all adapted to.thé ‘age’ arid aequiréments of the pupil. 
A Spartan king, when: asked what a^child should be taught. 
answered, “What he needs to know whén he becomes a man!" 
Wilson’s Readers are'an embodiment-of. this idea: Considering the 
amount of reading matter, illustrations; paper and' d ue ‘binding. 
it is the cheapest work extant. 
Means and agencies are now being suceessfully eem to 
secure ‘in thergreat mass of districts the desired uniformity. But a 
few districts: that canaot be moved by a plain statement of- facts and 
recommendations, can be vedched- by law. A very simple enavt- 
ment will most assiredly effect the object, viz: All school districts, 
in order to draw publie money, shall, in the àsé of school books, 
couform to the official recommendation of the State Superintendent 
of Public Ingtruction. To guard against frequent and‘ perhaps 
unnecessary changes, you may deem it expedient: to say that the 
books now officially recammended shall.not be changed for a> or 
five years. The following constitutes the list: p > 
Moral Instruction —The Bible, Cowdery's Moral Instruction, and 
Wayland's Moral Science. | : 
Dietionar y—Wóbster s Unabr idged, and the’ Common Schoo! 
edition. ae 
Readers—Wilson’s series, consisting of Wilson’ s Speller, Primer, 
and a graded series of seven readers, : 
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Mathematies—Ray’s series of seven books. 

` Geography—Monteith, and MeNally' s.series, four bool, 

Emglish Grammar — Pinneo’ 8 Primary, Pinneo' s Analytical 
Grammar. — ^C "d 

Composition — Brookfield's ‘First Book, and Quackenbos. 
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. Penmahship—Speńcerian 'Systéin. 

Book- Keep ing — Bryant & Stratton’s Common School edition, 

Histor y— Wilko s Primary | Ahérican History, "Wilson's History 
of the United "Stités; Wilson's Outlines of History embiacing 
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"ancient and modern. history. | 
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£ hysiology—Cutter’ S. REN RWE Ex z 

i Natural ‘Phitosdpliy—Wells’s: ` SN 

Gentis) 1st” Foster's Blihidntary Chéiisii. M. a S3 
Principles of Chemistry. diss 1 Le tot cuis 13 d 
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Botany—Gray’s Botany for Young People, * How Plants Grow,” 
Gray's Lessons in Botany, with the Manual. 

School Register—Wickhaw’s. 

Chaxts— Wilson's, twenty-two in. number, on the object and 
system for generdl school exercises, .and as illustrating Wilson's 
Readers, in the hands of competent teachers. can but wake up an 
interest in any school. "d 

These; together with all other works officially ioca men Ed „may 
be obtained .of M. Shaw & Co.; Leavenworth, agents for Wilson's 
Readers and Charts, and Wickham’s School ‘Register. Most of the 
books are also kept by Drake & Brothers, and Wm. A. Rose & Ca. 

The introduction of outline maps cannot receive too early atten- 
tion. Pelton’s, Mitchell’s and Fowler's are all-used, but not having 

„an opportunity to examine their xelative merits, I make noselection. 

As a teacher’s library for special reference and study, the fol- 
lowing works should be in the hands of every school teacher. 
Published by Barnes & Burr, New York city. 


` THE-SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, RLEVEN VOLUMES.. 


l. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
2. Northend’s Parent and Teacher. 
3. Mansfield’s Awerican Education. 
4. American Institutions, by Tocqueville. 
5. Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. 
.6. History and Progress .of Education, by M. Barnard. 
1. Mayhew:s Universal Education. 
8, Logie of Mathematics, with methods of instruction, by Chas. 
Davies. g l 
9. Institute „Lectures on Mental and Moral Culture. 
10. The Normal, of Methods of Teaching the Common Branches. 
Procure this iif mo, other. 
11. Tayler's School Amusements. 
Martin's Orthoepist and Clark's New Grammar. , For deserip- 
:tion, see list of school books in pamphlet of School Lom, 1863. 
Object Lessons, by S. A. Welch. 
Things Taught, by Lilienthal and. Robert. Allyn, A, M. 
„Object Teaching, by Calkins, or Sheldon. 
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All valuable works, based on the idea that the child is to be 
educated, fot the first years of his life, through the senses of sight 
cand hearing, consequently these must be systematically cultivated. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

“One of the great wants of our State is experienced qualified 
"teachers. To secure these, one of the cheapest and most efficient 
agencies are the Teachers’ Institutes. Their object is to ‘collect, 
just before the, commencement of the summer schools, and :also be- 
fore the winter schools, and all the teachers and-candidates for teaching 
in the county, or in several adjoining eounties, and, by the aid of 
‘the hest practical « educational talent of the State, to dali them thor- 
oughly upon the various studies to be taught in the: schools and the 
best method for teaching them. The best: system for managing and 
governing a school should also be disenssed:by lectures and otherwise. 
"They continue, in the dlder States, generally from two to ten days 
„each. Some convenient, central place is selected, where the people 
will furnish, gratis, entertainment for the teachers. The increased. 
interest waked up in the -schools, wherever these are held, richly 
repays the-citizens for their hospitalities. The lectures, discussions 
and drills inthe classes, even to the masses, are a rich treat. | 

It is net sufficient alone that teachers are able &o solve all the 
mathematical problems found in their text books, nor to be able to 
parse and analyze any sentence in Pollok or Pope. A man may be 
a proficient 1 in-science—in fact, a walking: encyclopedia, yet, with no 
skill :to impart this knowledge, and with no tact to manage and gov- 
ern.a:school. | | l | 

"Teaching is a profession, and, like other ; śe. requires 
‘study:and special preparation. To secure this preparation, in the 
„older States, we have Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. Not 
* having the Normal School, and as it will be several years before 
„mahy of our teachera'cah enjoy its 'advantiiges, we mitistleok to the 
Institute ay our great’ relintice, as an indispensable requise. = ` 

Tn the State df New York, these Tiistidutes have ivereasdd fróra 
minetećn, held:innineteen counties, with an attendance of 1,100 tehet- 


bère, in 1854; tesinty-twó Institutes held in peta dainties Within 
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attendance:óf 9,444 tenchers,in' 1862. . The expen &e to the..State, 
in employing-the most able and accomplished. instructors and: lee- 
turers, in 1854, was: $1,100, and iim 1862, $8,665. Expensé per 
teacher in 1854, '72$ cents; in 1862, 91% cents. 

Upon no one thing has the distinguished success of the schocis 
uf New York been more dependent than upon these Institutes. 
From their experience let us learn a lesson of wisdom. 

Most of the States are practical believers in Institutes; and make 
appropriations to carry them on. Ti is customary for the State Su- 
perintendent of Publie Instruction to fix the timé and place of each, 
attend as ma wy as possible himself, and employ whatever assistance 
iv needed. ‘Several occurring at the same time, he: can attend only 
2 part. i 

In most of his lectures in tlie A counties, your Superin- 


-tendent has strongly urged the holding of Teachers’ Institutes 


under the direction of the County RCA of Publie In- 
struction. Several have been held, with marked success.. The first 
in the State was called at Empotia, by the S iperintendent of iyon 
county. With the President of the State Agricultural College, I Was 
able to be présent and take part in the exercises. "Recitations and 
drills during the day, and ‘lectures during the evening, were the 
general order. | i 
Tt was a profitable occasion to all. To say thąt those EE 
present who had never taught would be worth twice as much during 
the summer schools, from the icr ie of thia Instit tute, would be 
a reasonable deduction. ` | 
In Leavenworth, Atchison, Paola, Manhattan and Marysville. 
these have been held with encouraging results. And we most ear- 
nestly hope that the next year will witness them i an every , populous 
oownty, a within reach of every gounty. Max 
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. Thege, à in mae the lusus of. the call for the: first. „National, 
Teachers Association, are - designed -to-unite:all “practical, teachers 
in a general.. effort.to . promote; the edupational welfare.of the coun- 
try, by concentrating the : wisdom andi: power..pf, nuretors «minds; 
aad ‘by; diatrikuting among; all the-accumulated experieńedsróf sd 
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who are ready to devote their energies an 0 contribute of their 
means, to idvance the dignity, respectabili "and usefulness of their 


calling, and who, in fine, believe that pe time- has fully come when 
the teachers of the nation shall gather ‘into one. great educational 
brotherhood." 

In the Teachers Assogtations, the „members meet, and discuss 
everything per taining to their improvement | and connected with the 
interests of ‘schools ; they listen. to essays and lectures from, their 
own numbers, appointed at some previous meeting, Any, State, 
county or town may form them, wherever the teachers can. be col- 
lected. 

The National Teachers' Association, at Chieago, Aug. 5th, 6th 
and. 7th, 1863, was attended by 1,500 teachers—500 males and 
1,000 females, Save the Fącifie States, Delaware and New Jersey, 
every loyal State was. ably represented.. “There were congregated 
the first minds of the nation, consecrated to the great work of teach- 
ing. . Never.before has such a body of educators assembled in. one 
place. To have looked. upon that body of’ men and. women, in 
whose hands, perhaps more than any other, aré.placed the: destinies 
of the nation, would have exhilerated any loyal heart. A: glance 86 
those faces of. intelligenee, —those eyes, sparkling with the fires.of 
intellect-—those -brows, indicative of thought and mental eulture, 
would satisfy any one that:the teachers of this nation have becoine 
a power. . From beginning to end, their speeches teemed witli:loy- 
alty: to the Government; there were, no discordant sounds; they had 
the true ring for freedom, aud, as 4 matter of course, went in for the 
. education of the whole people. No copperheads in the eónvention! 

I could but believe that, with: such instructors, our Nation and oer 
Government are safe; that the great experiment of a free govern- 
ment, iş; net déstined toj prove a failire;;'that from the present 
gigantic. struggle of; the nineteenth: century.our. nation will .come 
forth stronger, and; he (ha great powers of the earth-more respected: 
‘than: ever-+thap she will become a-werld-wide educator, before whom 
the nations of therold. world will bow most gladly, to receive instruc. 
tipa ifi thé a eae aed of: free: thought; "free speech ads. free 
government! . NE Pc uu ROWE a ee TF 
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During the sessioWigf the Institute at Leavenworth, in accord- 
E ance with a general call, a 2 


` STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION / 1 


Was organized, a constitution adopted, and officers chosen. Inter- 
‘esting addresses were given by prominént educators, and various 

gubjects were selected "upon which the'association will be addressed 
„ań its next annual meeting, to be held in Topeka some time in July. 

It was resolved that the executive committee make.arrangements to 
-sgecure the publication of the 


‘KANSAS EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


EX "They have issued a prospectus, and will publish the first numbet 
xvj. „Jan. Ist, 1864. Ft will be a monthly, of the size, of tthe “ KANSAS 
FARMER,” and will contain 32 pages'each, making a volume at the 
‘end of the year of 384 pages, for 50 cents. No teacher, district 
officer or friend of education can afford to do without it. It will 
TE Ñ | constitute the official organ of the State Superintendent of Publie 
Instruetion. ' s 

Any changes in school lawe, circulars to school directors, and all 
«necessary information for scheol officers, may be found in this -jour- 
mal. Let clubs of subsoribers be formed in every town' and every 
school district, and forward thé cash, in advance, to the “KANsas 
EDUCATIONAL J OURNAL," Leavenworth, Kansas. It will be difi- 
cult to do or gain more good for the same money. No‘thetter invest- 
‘ment can .be made. 
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MIXED SCHOGES. 


ZE: / i 

1 3 This is'a school in which everything isttaught by one teacher, 
È from the A B C:scholar up te those advanced in geography, gram- 
z 7 mar:and arithmetic. Fxequently, in six hours:a teacher will have 
ga 3 ‘to hear thirty recitations, saying nothing of interruptions from 
b. ‘recess, asking €f «questions, anil rendering ;pefsonal assistance in 
M. : ‘mathematics’ cand, other studies. To :go through with all his 
3 labors xeqnuixes ‘the: foroe:of a steam engine. He has no time for 
r 4 vexplanation:and illustration—to cross-question his pupils, and draw 
SB | «ut:and develop their own powers of .thinking—to galvanize their 
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lhtent energies into. life, For the most part, it is.an effort to'see 
what the child has learned from the text Hek. This, for.the pupil 
à swallowing without digesting. . 

Such is the character of most,of our. eommor: district Scbol 
The remedy i ig-a division of labor. Instead of one-teacher hearing. 
thirty classes, divide the work among two:or three teachers i in sepa- 
rate rooms. This-will give to each class double or treble the amonnt, 
of, instr uation. To pay the extra expense of instruction, large num-- 
hers of scholars: oan „bę collected, by; uniting two or more districts: 
This would, constitute a Graded School, and. the: district thus formed. 
is called a Union District. - 

A teacher can hear twenty scholars jn one class, just a as well as: 
three scholars, Trebling the number of scholars, the number of" 
elasses remaining the same, will enable the- three: teachers to more- 
perfectly. classify their'scholars, according to attainments:z - 

. Usually, the school i is divided into three grades—Primary, Inter 
mediate, and the. Grammar, schools; strietly in aecordance with the: 
attainments of the scholar. In each lower.department, the:scholar~ 
must master what is to be. learned there: before: paste to-the:next. 
higher grade. 2 

In Chisago, the- system is-extended to ten.grades, with ten teach- 
ers—one male and nine:females. One. of their buildings commonly : 
contains six hundred pupils;.giving to each. teacher sixty scholars ;- 
the whole presided over-by tlie male teacher, styled the: Principal. . 
Nothing can surpass the'eżeelleńey of this system of grading. 

The lowest primary teacher ‘has four divisions-of- her:schólars. . 
The highest teacher inthe grammar school has toro divisions. *Ex- - 
ercises in the lowest grade from five to eight minutes each; in the - 
highest grado-the recitations contimue' one half-hour. In-the low- . 
est grade each scholar receives instruction- from- the teacher, in. 
some form, one-fourth. Ce the- time; in. the highest grade, one-half > 
the time. ` 

To such a degree-of porfBotión have these-sehools:attaińed; undér- 
the distinguished superintendence: of Hon. W..H. Wells-—so far - 
superior are ‘they tosprivate-and denominational: schools; that HE) | 
have virtually “absorbed all other scheols; — - E 

A perfeet system of schooli—common district and" the graded, 
aebool, with a.full endowment andskillfuł management; must neces 
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sarily destroy all ‘argument ‘for dé select. and ‘denominational ones: 
In'Bostony New York, Cincinnati and: Chicago, the rie patroiiine 
the free schools, because they are the best Schools." aee 

Fine buildings have just been ere ited in Emporia and Leaven- 
worth, for- graded schools; Lawrence, Atchison, Topeka, Paola ind 
Fort Scott will soon follow, with all the rdi acooimpaniments 
to insure success. 

Provisions have also been ninde, a8 soon as may be, for te estab- 
lishment of three first-class State institutions of learning: p 

> The State Normál School. - - - dii 

. The State Agricultural College. S a 
3 The State University. ' ds 
By aet of the last Legislature, all of these institutions were 


located—the first at Emporia, the second at Manhattan, and the 


third at Lawrence. se 

After the excitement attending all such competitóry action, 
almost everybody has settlód down in the convietion, that, on the 
whole, the best thing has been done that ćould have been, consistent 
with the idea of scattering these institutions. 


TRE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In ali States making any pretensions to educational advancement 
a Normal School is considered one of the necessary institutions. Its 
object is to train teachers for the :business of instruction, as a pro- 


„ession. Hitherto, most of our teachers have only taught as a tem" 
‘porary: employment—as a mere stepping-stone to something that 


pays better. Whatever education they may have received was not 
with special reference to teaching. Some of them, if they chante 
to teach long enough, and are blessed with tact and skill, work out 
an experience that secures remuneration and popularity. These. 
however, are exceptions. As a general thing; teaching is a failure. 

Teaching — the same as law, medicine and theology — should be 
made a profession, and such wages should be given as will secure 
the first talent in the country. Then will: the profession be sought 
after, and will command such respect,as will make it rank with any 
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First secure, on the part of the teacher, a; thorough preparation 
i. for the specific business of teaching, and we may rest assured that | 
„the friends'0f*edueation will;-in'every-ensé; sed that all "such éandi- 
dates firid-full employment with good gaies. = For this prepdration 
in, its highest perfection, we look tothe. Normal Schol = © 2 
As yet, this institution; though located, has mo building "Bór 
organization. «It has an endowment of! 80,380 aeres of salt "lands, 
which, unsold, produce: n0 inéome. > How soon this can be made'ś' 
living. institution will depend tipon i ue: and thé: ‘benevolenee 
of individuals:  : E E H. Ge 
The State Norma! School.of Michigan was’ located at ¥pailanti, 
in 1849;:a building was ‘erected in. 1852,.and: in’ 1853-thé school 
was opened for'stidents. The’ citizens of the town furnished: the 
site, and $18,500 towards the building.” Hon. J. M. Grégory, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, says: “Its success, from the outset, 
has been almost unprecedented in the history of similar institutions; 
and its béneficial influence .ùpon. the public school system ‘of the 
, State has fully justified the a eile of its en AAA aad. 
founders." `% z | 


xe 


The Normal University at E Tilinóis, has the finest 
educational building in.the, United States, erected at an expënse 
ef $145,000, iaelnding furniture and apparatus. Of this, $84,000- 
was contributed by; Œ. citizens . of Bloomington and McLean 
county. `The building is of brick, three stories high, and is 150 
by-100 feet. 

“ Thè school is- nowin a most flourishing and Gs condi- 
ton, and is every day increasing in popular favor and interest." 

In our present. youthful condition as a State, we shall do well to 
follow out the examples of Michigan, Illinois and thé older States: 
in regard to public institutions, and combine pe UID 
with individgal donations. dg w. seme Lg LP 

"We have men, making fortunes, that cannot more ssh 

‘use their money than in giving an early start^to our important 
literary ingtitutions. . 
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e - STATE. aoe vores COLLEGE. : 


The Gp bill ORA -—— collec in aiH 
the loyal States of tlie:Union,approved July 2,1862; constitutes- 
àn era in national. legislation.. . This actioni grewout. of the wants of. 
the country. . Since the:opening. of the rebellion; more legislation, 
for the mental, moral: and: material welfare of. the nation, has 
been had than previously for the last forty years. In the main, 
the slave-holding oligarchy, ofi the: South, with their "allies of the- 
North, have’ kept’ down all truly patriotic legislation. . With. 
the slaveholding element in: Congress, as before the. war; we Would. 
have had;thé passage of no: Pacific railroad..bill; nor emancipation: 
bill in the District ofi Columbia, nar the bill givińg:to-every State- 
thirty thousand. aeres: of land, for every member of Congress, to» 
establish colleges: for. the “benefit of agriculture and. the mechanie- 
arts." The-object.of Southern legislation is. to elevate'the few at- 
the expense ef the many, to monopolize intelligence:and political 
power, and to keep in or reducesto slavery all: tinged -with- A frican: 
blood, while’ the great mass of the whites must be Sepe as near to- 
the slave as possible. | 

The South to-day is ruled by a despotism more cruel than that 
ef any Boman emperor. Let the rebellion triumph, and political 


‘freedom with them: becomes a farce; it tl be-* liberty” for the 


masses to act and think. as they are instructed to aet and, think by - 
the men of wealth and of.education.. 

This. rebellion. found. us unprepared. The: government. in the. 
hands of traitors, had scattered our-army and navy to remote parts, 
where they could, in our: time of need, be of. the - least possible 
advantage. Our. officers: were untried,. and of. doubtful loyalty. 
The Treasury was-depleted,.and our arms and. manitions. of war in 
Southern arsenals; ready. to: the hands-of those-leagued to destroy 
the nation. Since the time:of John G..Całhoun,.had the South, by” 
their State military. schogls: and the-natłonal one-at West. Point, . 
been preparing for this. great struggle.. Her armies were: drilled, . 
ready for the contest. The loyal States had virtually abandoned 
the maxim, * In time of peace, prepare:for. war." 

Half of.our young men.sent to West Point were-without the- 


requjsite mental,. moral and. physical. power.. In. two - hundred: 


» 
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-exaihined: eases, the. young; ien: were invalid -relatines, ofthe mew- 
bers of Congress who nominated (hap: „From, Ancompetency, pały 

4 orieshalf ‘ofall that.entérever. graduates. -At;an, examination of 54 
candidates, only eight: could: have entered, „ANY - high, schoo}, i in, the 
country, yet all were adinitted. „+ Can we- longer wonder at incompe- 
‘tent. officers, leading our. braye; soldiers, at. the. commencement, to 
‘ defeat and. destruction ? - Their moral; training : 80 far, partook of 
- Southern influences as in a large number of instances to lead, them 
to turn against the government that has fed, clothed, educated , and 
+ henored’-them. :It is high time that. our qpilitary . ea received 
an ‘edutation of heart and conscience that, has enough of religion 
„about it do teach them.their duty to God and their country —that 
saves them from becoming: miserable apostatés to: the great princi- 
‘ples of political, freedom. The events of the last three years have 
made us a military people. ` Totally unprepared, the greatest war 
of módern times, has. been precipitated upon us. - Nothing. but the 

. etre hearts and strong hands of a great people, backed by the  agenoy" 
: of Divine Providence, could have saved. us. The nation can no 
longer be presumptuous. With the blessing of God, we will never be 
found in.such condition again. Henceforth we are to have in every 
loyal State an institution, not only for the. general instruction of our 


«young men, bit also for their military education., The Social and 


„religions surroundings will be far AS te. those:of, the national 
school, | | - ; DERE R 
THE AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, „aś i 


The. Agrieultural College PERM of Gi P OPEN 
-L The. department:of Agriculture. This has for itę. object the 


. analysis of soils, and practical experiments in raising forest and fruit 


trees; .vines and bórticultural products—to ascertain, what can be, 
„raised upon particular kinds of soil to the greatest, profit, , + In short, 
itis to make praetical, intelligent, scientific farmers. 

2. The department of Mechanic Arts. This involves a knowk 
edge af the principles governing engines and all kinds of machinery, 
and «iyil and topographical engineering. It educates scientifie 
mechanics and draughtsmen. ' 
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` 8. Military: dópattnient. "his" gives to'our ; ‘young men the ad- 


* vantage of a scientific ‘military-edueation. ^^ — Pus eG 


: 2 


4: "Literature and: Scletice: “This ‘embraces PT Bt bie 
in any first class: college, embracing English. a mą 
' natural science, tlie askia arid modern languages. . „3 

The munificent grant by -Gongress of 90,000 acres e land, = 
the donation of a splendid building, with library and apparatus, 

worth $25,000, has made‘ this’ one of. the living institutions of the 
State. . UMEN T jJ 

This is truly a Głodźsend to the immediate wants s of the State. 
Never has any new State'beeń so highly favored. . Under the liberal 
and enlightened auspices of the State, the college has. been P> 
and now numbers some eighty students. T 

We have a president, prófessors, and a musical ata „with 
first class instruments, lately the gift of public-spirited. benefactors. 

The necessity no longer exists to send away to other States our 
young men and women to educated. Tntelligent emigrants can pw 
come, with the assurance that their- educational wants are to be pro- 
vided for. : ZEN | | f» og 

For statistical information, you-are referred te the accoripanying 
report of the president, marked “A.” l 
. The endowment'of tkiś institution not being immediately avail- 
able, speciał: appropriations are needed to furnish rooms, pay the 
professors, and fence the college square and the hundred acres of 
land for the agriculturał farm. 

Aside from this college being .a necessity, special action is re- 
quired, in order to fill the law which requires that every State 
accepting this grant must, in a definite period, have the college in 

* operation, on pain of torfeiting the 90,000 acres.of land. .: Here is 
a pressure that appliés:to neither of the: other. higher institutions. 
In their case, it is pna „a qune honorable ki, to act aa 
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„KANSAS STATE AGRICU LTURAL COLLEGE. 
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Hox. I-T. GOODNOW, . 
Sup’ t Publice Instruction: . 
 Sra— Thé commissioners, appointed Ta locate the lands donated 
* by Congiess' to the Kansas State Agricultural College, have done 
* their work very faithfully, as we have good evidence to believe, hav- 
ing visited and inspected each quarter-section.in person, and .they 
': affirm that each quarter-seetion is suitable ‘to make a good, farm. 
The 90,000°deres of land for the.endowment of ‘the college are 
mostly located (76,000. acres) and designated, and their minimum 
value cańnot be less than $2.50 per acre, making the minimum value 
of the endowment two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
($225,000). Add to this-thé value of the college buildings, with 
the library, &c., and one hundred acres of:łand adjoining, estimated 
“in July last at 825, 000, and since increased by donations in musical 
jnstruments, electrical machines, furniture, &c., about $900, and, you 
‘ have the, present assets of the institution. About $600 more;are - 
already pledged to the institution, by subscription; and this amount 
18 expected to be still largely increased. Se 
The Faculty of the institution, as organized in July, 1868, are : 
‘1, Rev. JosEPH-DENISON, A. M., President, and inna e 
„a> and Moral Science'and Ancient Languages. :.... : 
. J. E. SCHNĘBDY, A. M. „ Professor. of Mathematics. apd Nat- 
at Belone ^ — 0s . ty ee 
< 8:-Miss BM: HAINES, Téacher in has Pure Degorimens. 
5:4. Mist €. E. He ‘Teacher of Music on: Bean and 
` pisno. - ROI ; bus DP se ss NZ 
ID E edis. on. T zd int; the regenta; a Ber, N,O 
Banca A. e eo S Mathematics ani English: Literature, 
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and J. Evarts Piatt to the charge of the Preparatory Department. 
and the Professorship of Vocal Music... 

‘Both these ulem may be ady to enter upon their duties : 
in the institution at thé comimencement . of the spring term, about: 
the 10th of March, 1864., 0, , | 
| During the first term'of the institution, which anaa: Sep- 
tember 2d, and closed December Ist, 1863, fifty-two students were 
enrolled. The average number, however, for the term, was leas. 
than this, as two or three were drawn NY by sickness, and others. - 
by unavoidable circumstances. Ba mi | 

Considering the condition of the country and the ntimber of our 
young men in the army, this' is quite as large a number as we. had 
reason to expect the first term. Of those who attended, a: 
were males, and twenty-six females. 

The rate of tuition in common branches, per term, is $4. 00; in 
higher branchés, $5.00, and fifty cents each per term for incidental 
expense. Extra for musie on piano, per term, $8.00; on, melodeon, - 
$6.00; $2.00 per term for the use of piano, and $1.00 me the use of ` 
melodeon. . 

„About one-half A attended to the higłier A W The 
whole amount of tuition for the term, except' for musie, is $215.25. 
Büghteen have studied Latin; nineteen, physiology; eleven, algebra ; 
five, geometry; twelve, higher arithmetic. Of the remainder, twen- 
qus attended to practical and mental arithmetic; fourteen, to 
grammar; twenty-one, to geography; ; also, to PPE "ea Spem 
ing, ete. 

Weekly exercises in eave and dedu tion were mr 
during the term. Also, exercises in calisthenics ahd i gymnas- 
tics, with a ride'oń horseback once a week.’ ° >ù 2 

A commencemeni-of the militaty. d em wis made by a -` 
squad of ten or twelve of the young men, who made good proficiency 
in drilling, under Capt. JohnM. Howard, 'onć of tkeir. number. 

- The second term: commenced: December.3d,'and to date} (22d,) 
seventy-six are enrolled — forty-two males, and thirty-four, feniales. 
‘More have midé-application, and: upwards of éighty will probably 
"be enrolled .eré the: term: closed: Of. these, sixteen. study Latin ; 
nine study geometry; ten, university algebra; seventeen, elementary 
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R de EOS 
algebra; twenty-two, aiiler. ; een EE advanced arithmetie; ; 
thirty-four; less advanced atithmetic; sixteéh, Tnéntal. arithmetie; 
sevéhteen, grammar H ‘twenty-eight, geography. Reading, writing, 
declamation, Ampia REA. iwa bad comune: as: 
in last term. | IE | 
` Classes, ere lońg, will be T in daa natural aad men- 
tal philosophy, and alsó im geolopg'and botany: Arrangements are 
alsó being made to teach book-keeping, and to develop in.the insti- 
tution all the facilities of a vigorous commercial college. Sz 
: . Whole amount for tuition, séeond term, $260:00. NN 
Text Books— Robinson's-Seties of Mathematics; MeClintock's, 
First-and Second Books in Latin; Lester's Elementary Chemistry; 
Wells's Philosophy and Chemistry; Euhner's Greek Grammar (ele-: 
mentary) ; Cutter's Physiology ; Monteith & MeNally's Geography; 
Wilson's Series of PUES Pinneo’s - Gremmiir; Pow lerra. Ca 
Grammar. | EL " 
The regents of the institution, duly impressed with the fact that 
the spirit óf the present age is tlie spiti of. progress, and: that this’ 
ia especially true of Kansas, have concluded that the public sénti- 
ment im the State demands that the magnificent grant of land made 
by Congress to this State—that secured 'also to thé State the build- 
ing, with its accompaniments, worth $25,000—should neither of 
them be left to be idle fot years.. They believe that, as Kansas 
might, so it should have one or more institutions of learning at once 
in vigorous operation, and ‘equal ‘in its facilities to like institutions 
` in other States." They believe that such an institution, offering such: 
facilities, and surrounded by proper morál and. ‘sévial ihftuénées; 
would secure the attendance and outlay of their means, in our own 
State, of niimberś óf her own sons and daughters, Whose parénits now 
éénd them to other States, where their médis are nów expóńdód, 
and where both their inearis and. influénod! ER to build up thé m 
tations ‘of other States, 0070 bac a s 
"The regerits ‘also deeply feel the fact thiat-no nane ef; m 
drón'ia this State Will' have ot dan have a stronger claim oii’ ‘the BE 
efits of this endowment’ fand "liar ^thié T ehdro "he, FE 8 last 
eight oćhinó d liavć been pidneering 18. Kaa. without the 
privileges of 'educatióli/ "Whey Poker tat to wp ls en a 
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napkin, and lay i it away, SO that de „children shall receive none of : 
its benefits, while the. children of future generations, who never can 
endure these hardships: and privations, shall enjoy it all, wou be a 
great injustice to the pioneer children of Kansas. dat 
AS. motive to induce worthy. families to emigrate and settle in 
Kansas, the reasons for putting the institution at once into vigorous 


_ operation are equally cogent. The real worth and wealth ofa State. 


—the elements of its real prosperity and proper development—ocon- 
sist in the number of worthy families it eontains; enjoying and im- 
proving its proper facilities for à moral and christian education. 

One of the first quéstiohs asked by the worthy parent, who thinks 
of settling in the West is: “Can I there enjoy the means of educa- 
tion for my family,-or must they, now educated dn part, wait for 
years, or never enjoy them, and go backward to barbarism?” As- 
sure him that he can here enjoy the best soil in the country, a good 
climate, and the best facilities for the education of his children, in 
the commoh school and in institutions of a higher grade, and you 
are very likely to secure him as a settler and worthy. citizen. 

Moved by these and other considerations, the regents have de- 
cided to present to the Legislature the-following plan, for carrying 

on the institution, unless a better can be pr oposed, viz.: 

That the Legislature enact that the minimum price of the land 
Shall be $2.50 per acre, which will make the. minimum value of the 
endowment $225,000.00, and also enact that all for which the land 
shall actually sell, shall he secured to the fund, as it may be worth 
from $6 to $10 per acre. „By law already enacted, none but the 
interest of the fund can be used, and, that only for the payment of. 
the sałaries of professors and teachers. _ Then open'a credit with 
this fund, running. from five to ten or fifteen years, and draw from 
it an amount sufficient to. support, from three to six professors, 28 
the wants of the institution may require. The interest of $225 000 
at D. per cent.,.would,be $11,500, but for-a number of years tę:come, 
it wil not be:.necessary:to. draw. one-half. of this amount yearly. 
The amount necessary. to. be drawn in this way to meet the current 
expenses yet unpaid for the. year, .1863, from: July. to., Janyary, i ią 


$900. .. The amount necessary for the year 1864, will be 38,200. 190, 


It is of the utmost importance that a beginning should be made . 
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at once in the agricultural department. „Proper experiments j in this 
department, in agriculture, in raising trees, in vine „gulture, horti- 
culture, &c., ‘guided by the best light of” science, „are of, the utmost 
importance to the development and_ prosperity of the State... To > 
make :this beginning, it;is necessary ^to fence the 100 acres of land, 
with the college square. To do this, and to get the college build» 
ings: ins ured, furnished with, lightning-rods, painted, &c., $ 
[seespecifications,] will be needed, which amount the Regents believe ` E 
the Legislature will not:hesitate to appropriate. for that: purpose. 
Very truly, — 
| | JOSEPH DENISON, 
| President Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Manhattan, Dec. 22, 1868. 


` STATE UNIVERSITY. Lo ; 
This instibétton has an: endowment of 46 080. acres 3 of land under 
the-aet.of admission as a State. It has also fifteen thousand , dol- 
lars in cash, deposited in the State Treasury, a donation from Amos 
A. Lawrence, of Boston, and the citizens of. Lawrence. The, Com- 
missioners appointed. by, the Governor : to select a site in the vicinity 
of Lawrence have made choice of Mt. Oread. The Spot. is one of 
the most, beautiful that can-be imagined, commanding a full view 
of Lawrence, . the Kangas river, and a large. tract of surrounding , 
country, One capital idea .in connection with this location—while 
the student is climbing the “ hill of science,’ - he mugt every day 
climb’ Mr. Oread! ,. This; will -constitute, practical gymnastics, to 
ARE. and develop. the, lungs, digestion, and the, locomotive, 
powers !; Here, aie daonet will, be developed with brain power. 
i As yet this institution has no building or organization, When. 
in full operation, it will contain, |.  - ua E . 
1. The department of literature and sen joe the. game. ae ‘the. 
Agricultural College, o e C E ta a san uy I 
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„3. The department of medicine. | EX AE 

A department of theologý' may, òr r may hot bo established; at = 
pleasure of the Legislature. | NE: 

While the child cannot at oncé become a full-grown m man, he can 
ba trained for the responsibilities of manhood. So with the Uni--- 
versity ; while we have not students prepared to fill the: various * 


w 
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í 


departments, we can, at the earliest moment, commence the work 
of preparation in the various schools of the State, and even in- this, 
at the earliest practicable moment you may deem it wise to start a 


preparatory department. 


. AMENDMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO SCHOOL LAWS. > 


While there is an inconvenience attending changes in the laws, 
yet it is very unwise to leave manifest errors and important omis- 
sions uncared for. The law renders it obligatory upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to make such suggestions as 
he may deem important in connection with the management and 
improvement of our common schools. In. accordance with this 
requirement, your attentioh is called to the following ; as necessary" 
amendments to the school laws: ` A 

1. Each school district shall have power td lay a tax of one per 
sent. per annum to pay teachers, and of two per ea to build a 
Sz, house. i 

2. Any school distriet, through its directors, shall have power 
to issue bonds to build a school house—a bill simiłar to the one 
passed at the last session for distriets one and twenty-two, in c 

.  egunty, elaborated into a generał law. © 

3. The County Süperinterident of Public Instruction shall have 
power to lease school lands, subject to the approval of the County . 
Gomini&sioners; the proceeds | of which shall constitute à PR -of the 
State fund. ^^ s 


4. Authorize, the people, to vote on the question o of selling school. 
lands, fixing. minimum ‘price.’ e: RSE 
5. The County Superintendent, at the time of examining teżch- 


ers, shall administer to each one an oath or kind Se T 
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the Constitution of the, United States, and of thó State of Kansas. 


6. No-school distriet shall be entitled -to publia money which . 
does not conform, jhsthe use.of selipo! books, to the: recommendation m 
ofthe State Superintendent of Public Instruction. . 3 " 


."T.' An aat for the uL IL id maintenance of Teachers” 
a l i 

'-8. Article vi, section 6 of the Gonstitution says : : “All money 
* * paid *-* for.exemption from military duty, * x procgeds of 
estrays, ** * the: proceeds of fines: for breach of penal laws, shall [ba 
exclusively applied to the several eounties in which the money i£ 
eollectéd, to the support of common schools," , Several counties 
have used this money for other purposes—one county to the amount 


of $500. See what action is Mab if A: to secure the rights, 


of the schools. 
9. What action shall be had upon issuing, a treatise upon school 
architecture ?'. 


10. Memorialize neos bi diem for school purposes sections | 


16 and 36 in eyery township on the Indian reservations, or their 
equivalent, just as soon as the Indian titles become extinguished. 
11: Also, ask Congress to allow the five hundred thousand acres 
ef land, given to all new States, to be used for- the endowment of 
eomimon schools, in accordance with the wishes of the people, ex: 


pressed in their Tos upon the Constitution. 


CONCLUSION. ` 


"Ple people of Kansas are decidedly: progressiye—none more so. 
They hare shown their. devotion to ihe principles of freedom; by 


settling upon these prairies. .Here, for the first time-in,its onward. 


march, did: slavery suffer defeat at the hands of Kansas heroes. In 
the great contest now-raging, none more promptly responded to the 
Gall for volunteers, and none have excelled them‘in prowess.upon the 
battle field. : From ‘first-to last they have kept (heir laurels bright. 
No'other name hag. struck the rebels with. greater dread. While ne 
State’ stánds:higher in military qualities; none contging relatively: 


more educated men: “It, was. not‘an uncommon ‘thing in our early. 


history to find mei with: slouched hata and.ragoed ; exterior, adepta 
h science, Huclid, and-the-classies.of Greébe.and. Romę... |... 
; : ¥ 
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What now constitutes the site of one'of our impórtant towns, . 
was first selected as a site by seven: men, from as many differént 
States, strangers till they met in Kansas, all graduates of different’. 
colleges. It may be considered a singular coincidence that to-day - 
this. town is the seat of one of our prominent’ literary institutions. 

Kansas holds within herself the elements of a powerful State. 
Its soil is productive, its climate balmy and healthful. Its scenery 
is beautiful, and what is far more important, it has a population 
capable of doing what they undertake. We have'been in a meta- 
morphic condition, and are now rapidly assuming a form that will 
determine our condition as a State for future generations. To the 
education of our sons and daughters must'we look as the rainbow 
of our hope. Our republican institutions can alone be saved by the 
intelligence and virtue of the people. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kentucky says 

that where free sehools prevail, there the men are Union men, but 


_ where there are no schools, the men are rébels. The expenditure of 
$2,500,000,000 and the lives of 800 ,000 young men, the flower of 


the North and West, is the penalty we pay for this ignorance. 

As this rebellion is ‘gradually drawing to a close, and complete 
victory will soon perch upon our standards, we must remember well 
that war, though a just one, in defense of the dearest rights of man, 
is a demoralizing evil. In connection with'this subject, I will quote 
from the late Miles J. Fletcher, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Iowa: i 

«T feel that there never was a time when it was so necessary for 
the friends of -education to be active and ‘vigilant. In one sense, a 
new era ih our history is just dawning. .This epoch will be. tinged, 
colored and shaped, not by the warrior, but-it will be by thé. mental. 
condition of the generation now. being educated. .. In. time of peace | 
we grew strong for the accidents of: war ; in time of war,we;should. 
look to the eulture of those who can Pubs dad appreciate the prin- 
ciples for which our fathers, brothers and sons.now fight. :: However 


justa war tay be, the influence of a campaign and-cdmp life is de, 


moralizing tò ithe body" politic. «There should then be at. home a 
growing mental and moral culture, to:neutralize this. bańeful influe 
ence—the -necessary evil attendant upon wàr.: Ti fire, were all 
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nations educated, wars would eease; the lion and the lamb would 


lie down together, and the sword would remain forever the. beaten 
ploughshare." 


Very Respectfully, 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Superintendent of Public Instructien. 
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ALT Districts. 


*1 District 


TF Gw > i 
"1868. 8 3-43 a3 za Whole number of children between 5| Number of such children en- a Average No. of teachers varare Sais , Total expen- annie 5 iüdunb raise 
| E 9 2 2 È A d | and 21 years p he o IM in thisjrolled in the > during the} . 3 E n. hs SA this a ia o 9 D ot al paid for w wd And S po - r [d by Mm Dr. Mens A sd 
= ES SS | Wales. Females. Total. ~ "Males. Females. Total. = Males. Females. ^ Males. Females, | ix 
" Allen, Pr OR aes i 401 371 HE 172 193 365 3 3 11 |$19.00 |$15.40 $742.00 . 285.40 266.26 
. Anderson, 21 21 431 378 809 199 196 395 220 | 8 8 15 | 20.00 | 10.00 930,00 1,237.00 $1,000.00 |' 
„Atehison, 31 | 26 974 967 | 1941 | 507 | 565 | 1,072 | 500 | 31-2 1| 22 | 25.20 | 16.15 | 1,267.50 | $197.11 827.05 324.58 | 1,050.00 | $22.50 
Bourbon, 36 21 829 | ' 792 | 1,621 347 313 660 3 5 14 140.00 
waj 24 24 557 446 | 1.008 308 316 624 391 | 44-11 9 20 | 20.05 | 15.45 1,555.62 | 308.60 169.47 | . 419.47 1,866.00 
er, - à 
, Chase, 13 12, 127 130 257 3 2-8 1 10 | 20.00 515.97 350.90 
| Coffey, 20 15 920 340 660 220 224 444 3 5 | -10 | 25.00 nk 00 3] 921.00 | 242.24 152.65 228.92 1,000.00 66.00 
|! Davis, 11 6 105 106 211 85 | SU 165 18 | 33-4 3 4 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 402.00 | 378.85 386.31 621.39 None. None 
!| Dickinson, 6 3 34 20 54 25 16 41 10 | 9 H 2 15.00 | 12.00 60.00 80.00 | | E 
| - Doniphan, 42 31 978 975 | 1,948 529 | 452 981 | 455 | 81-4 9| ol | 3627'| 16.719 || 1,461.00 25.00 452.00 515.98 996.10. 20,75 
| 1| - Douglas, 44 | 32 | 1135 | 1122 | 2,257 | 997 | 956 | 1,883 1,0088 | 4 9| 39 | 25.74 | 17.00 E 630.83 | 284.31 | 1,746.00 | 2,753.63 | 2,208.00 | 38.00 
Franklin, 28 | 20 549 505 | 1,054 | 350 | 814 664 | 314 | 41-2 i 14 | 20.76 | 10.00 '903. 95 | 115.75 962.38 1,415.00 S 
_ Greenwood, 6 2 108 11) 11 22 3 1 l 
Jackson,” 25 20 358 356 114 288 265 558 415 | 88-4 10 19 | 20.00 | 12.00 197.18 -| 175.81 451.78 869.61 1,885.00 
Jefferson, 40 25 810 144 | 1,554 | 507 | 458 965 191-4 15 | 18 | 19.00 | 16.00 E „060.00 | 225.15 367.56 557.20 | 1,955.00 15.00 
j| Johnson, 38 | 21 669 617 | 1,286 | 400 | 878 773 | 400 | 8 1-5 6 | 19 | 30.52 | 1542 | 1 A'TO. 00 | 812.60 | 1,104.77 988.28 | 1,075.50 12.00 
: || - Leavenworth, 34 | 11 2,250 1,500 1,015.62 5,000.00 E 
|| Linn, 34 15 368 373 T41 206 280 456 3 1-2 2 14 | 20.00 | 15.00 671.00 167.00 11.00 
Lyon, ~ ol 28 620 604 | 1,224 | 48 376 810 | 286 | 4 10 | 20 | 25.80 | 11.10 | 1,306.20 | 395.18 962.09 988.76 | 5,815.00 2.50 
n Marshall, 22 | 19 405 382 TST 218 | 218 431 4 5 14 |,22.00 | 12.00 '647. 00 282.59 194.00 2,000.00 
|, Miami, 52 22 561 522 | 1,088 | 489 | 421 860 | 1469 | 3 10 | 17 | 24.22 | 11.46 | 1,284.77 | 266.15 1,867.25 | 1,261.06 | 1,820.00 10.00 
|. d! Morris, 6| 6 115 123 238 | 121 | 114 235 4 1-2 3 5 | 29.25 | 13.88 - 597. 20 | 14.50 159.58 384.75 | 1,050.00 
"d .Nefnaha, . 30 | 80 467 499 966 38 307 ' 688 | 480 | 3 3-4 14 | 21 | 20.00 | 11.50 5015.50 | 321.20 | 1,062.47 1,298.77 450.00 
|| Osage, ` 18 10 124 114 238 | 110 | 100 210 90 | 8 1-2 6 5 | 28.88 | 11.14 630.00 | 251.21 171.88 240.89 "215.00 
' || Potawatomie, 17 15 247 260 507 147 |. 142 299 4 4| 19 | 23.00 8.46 * 667.00 | *10.00 284.86 498.28 565.00 
j| Riley, . 10 -8 157 187 294 115 100 215 86 | 51-2 4 10 | 22.00 | 20.00 568.00 | 113.45 192.18 140.68 | 2,245.00 28.00 
| Saline, ^8 9 59 58 112 i; | „40 3 - 0 1 , 15.00 50.00 | 
"Shawnee, 21 20 481 497 978 | 287 | 306 593 395 | 89-10 2 18 | 1,280.10 684.47 595.63 
Wabaunsee, 151 14 153 138 286 | 180 | 117 247 3 5-8 3| 11 | 22.00 | 9.91 527: 50 | 248.95 261.67 508.25 600.00 | 
"Washington, 3| 1! -16 14 30 3 1 20.00 | 60.00 | 35.16 | 
Wyandott, 3) 1 990 887 667 197 195 392 3 1 5 | 20.00 | 17.00 | 315.00. 168.41 = 
Woodson, T 4 82 93 174 ; 40 50 90 3 1 2 | 20.00 | 10:00 144.00 | 107.05 120.00 200.00 
| 705 | 506 | 12,516 | 12,058 | 26,824 | 7,645 | 7,458 | 16,608 | 5,549 164 | 400 | $. „845.27 "T 421.54 


812,300.59 (832,970.60 | $214.75 
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ANDERSON COUNTY. 


Eight school districts out-of the twenty-one have been. organized 
duriüg the past three months,:in which I have only the numeration 
‘~ ef the scholars between five and twenty-one years. 

- >The schools of this county have à variety of text books, some 
‘shaving one kind, and some three or four kinds in the same school. 
"This error is a great annoyance to the teacher, as well as a drawback 
to the Pda ‘How..can. this be OSO: „A law is needed to 

do away with it. -. ©. : | SCE. Wh lg 


A 


The county commissioners of this ee levy annually two mills 
on the dollar for the support of common schools, rendering it unnec- 
essary for a district tax in many instances, the county school. funds. 
being ovér:$800. 

EUR SES „0. B. SMITH, 
+ SE l | E Pub, Ins., 

. Garnett, Nov. 1. 1863. 
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| cs COUNTY... 


Be E Tieng: this, ay first report, it ią proper | e state ‘that I 
have just been ‘elected, and, as yet, am. Rot posted in in everything ] per- 
_ taining to school matters. in this county... T E 

, Fhrough some mistake or oversight, of the for former county super- 


anian there Were po. blanks on dnd, gher fo r for superintendent, 
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- 


district clerks or teachers; consequently, the reports received from 
the elerks are very meagre. 

I shall try to attend to iy. duties faifhfully and! promptly, and 
dohereby request the State Superintendent to send me a full supply 
af all necessary blanks soon, so that I may be ready for any emer- 
gency. + , 4 n - 

I CE ISAAC B. HITCHCOCK, 


D 


T > ai» = Supt: Pubic baein 
Iola, Nov. 1, 1863. . 


BOURBON COUNTY. 


While we were living under a Territorial eode of laws, Bourbor 
county was divided into school districts; again, upon eur assuming 
the government of a State, with a new school law, and new officers 
to enforce the law, a new system of districting was made; but, un- 
fortunately for me; my predecessors in office kept no records, only 
such as might be kept upon loose sóraps of paper, carelessly thrown 
into envelopes, thus leaving me no alternative.but to re-district the 
county. To do this, without doing injustice to such of the old gis- 
tricts as had a-legal existence, was my earnest desire. 

From such information as could: be obtained, I was led to believe 
that nearly the whóle-county was included in some district, but sub- 
sequent facts proved the case to be otherwise. . Though districts to 
the number of forty were laid off under some law of Kansas, only 
thirteen had: ańy legal existence up to the time of my entering upon 
the duties of my office. These are numbered froń'5 to 38. The 
whole number established by me is | twenty-three, making in the 
county thirty-six. 


I hoped, this winter, to visit our.districts, and arouse more inter- 


„est by lectures. A „very severe sickness, which brought me very 


near the | grave, may prevent. B visited all the schools but one, last 
summer—some fifteen of "twenty. ie) to opinon 
I am happy to say that the interest "in Faction in otit óöünty 
is on the increase, "We have some file schools pow’ fi ‘progress, 
Our scholars are very backward,’ and, indeed, qualified texehers are 
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very soarve::. This o: been obliged- to;hęfanerdertifwatesitolmanydagi:- 
plitnits.. (Ef. wedrad teachers we might tant: d ope tbe; schools 
next week.. (W i 
że Arschoel; iindór.the' — an. H oma T 
baardrof. sdveniérustees, duting,the!last bumiieryat Maplétun Tib 
bids fáin-to.suceBéd; skt has-tweniy im Stteddanéests Ebey heme tm.i 
ployed. a: females seadhier:.in, 'a: kijedztoom „for tlen amoktha.slDheyż: 
coftemplate-erecting:a gopdischoolbaidiśgai sd; To dacti jedi nk 
SOB tun bye dea n Ern deed ‘ye AHIR MS AREE RE al n ue 
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BROWN COUNTY. 


The reports sent in this year wert gestarallyr «ell filled out, though 

there were some omissions. Only eight reported the average daily 
attehdance. .."lheso:averaged: a daiłyż:attendątce ofi 19 .t6 a séKdol.. 

 Ouly/six districtsireported the -amount:'df mbnay! fülsed Thy! tix: 
This -year, m: of. the ‘districts have-raised eee iot Cx "dates law : 
wilł:alłow: 16.6 uu ra. + s penes ms Din Tii ua 

“We. sro intending to: adopt Wilicn sieaderts! if żaldzih dora 

I am confident it would:be a. great benefit. tetschóck:to:lia6t the 
Legislature’ pass. £óme lat ?to:güárd against a too frequent change.of ' 
school books.. Pár&ntsovill' much mere readily buy a book if they: 
believe it is to continue in use some tithe: ^ 79^. 3001) ate... 

There is, throughout the:county, an interest manifested in rela- - 
tion to schools, that is very:encouraging.. Most of the districts are : 
trying to have from:six to nine months’ school, the coming year. 

| FOTO *dldoRgE G. RICE, 


‘Hiawatha, ‘Nov. 13.188693: . T E Proch al TELA A s 


popecococz dre gp [omg Ging dala PDA xeunises off WL RLM nec 
schau ^ocmiesh hA taiste logiae adxiutgto o ator Poog wa. 


«at > TKB, get a OHABA county Bas serial fonge 


auge ul orija sl toto tauren 1945291 To moiissios odt Of ivis. 


(500.505 M, tor Have to gona FERTH: są ineompletc., JF is with; 
the utmost t difficulty that I lan get reports-at. all. from the distticts 
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clerks; amdzthese very incońplete—-in'part:throughintgligence, bats 
as, a general::thing, through ‘ignorance. or MENU of yi 
law. 

. Ourssdhoól houses in value are merely nominal: The- e of 
the county aré very liberal with their money for: school purposes. 
Last year, we raised ‘arid collected a tax of two xaills on the. dollar, 
throughout the county, as a schóol fund, outside the.State fund. : I 
see that most of the school ‘houses’in this part are being built with- 
out a hall before entering the school room—a great oversight, as it 
seems-to.me. 

A. S. HOWARD, ~. 
Sup't Public Instruction. 
Cottonwood Falls, Nov. 1, 1863. | 


[4 
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: DICKINSON COUN us 
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Our county is dhinly settled, ánd many of our citizens are for- 
eigners, yet, under the circumstances; we are doing well. :I-have 
had reports from thrée districts; in each of which they have voted ' 
taxes, to build school houses, pay teachers, and for other expenses. 
Each district has held a school of three me N ext year, we 
hope to show far greater advancement. 

a . SAMUEL:RUTHRAFF, 


t TT $ed Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Lyon's Creek, Nov. 1, 1863. > w og SĄ NE: 
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DAVIS COUNTY. 


The interest manifested for general education in this county: has 
been shown in the readiness with which the people have engaged in 
the good work of organizing school districts. All design building 
school houses, and furnishing.them, at the; p>> moment. In re- 
gard to the selection of teachers, a great error is committed in selęct-. 


ingëhéäp teachiets. “But ah aliaz Y Aid d DC the, 
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educational interests ofzeygry:county, ig thórdisposition on the part 
of certain County Commissioners to cut down the pay of the County 
Superintendents, not allowing them'itótć than ońe-half br one-third 
pay for service actually rendeted. ` This was trie’ of myself, and I 
learn it.was the same in Riley county glau: Other couiity: officers 
are well paid for their ‘services, and:are-not atthe mercy or capried 
the County: Commissioners. ! I. close: by. insisting: that" thęsklaw 
touching the rights of County Superintendents óught Xo be changed 
ao that R may. be d tó do their.d&ty: to its full extent. 
XE jew ue en sa: . Q. DAVISON, ` 
Bd t Pub. Instructioh, | 
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J — City, pa 29, 1868. -- 
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‘I send my anual report, not 80 ‘sompleté a a8 I could have däin 
ed. "The whole county is not yet Included, partially from" want of 
complete ¿ organization, partially from lack of blanks. ‘You will s see 
by. the” „report, some  diserepánoy i In the proportioniate, amounts Je 
ported. For instance, the number of enrolled i and; number o£“ daily 
average attendance," "This occurs from’ the imperfóction ; “of dike 
reports; reporting a part and leaving t the balance unreported. | 
| Of course the expenditures for incidentals ' ate more than $25, B 
but this i is all that i is reported, and I have given, it as the’ wholes ; 
30, with allt the Hems of amy report. 0 jeg 
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om tothe requirements; uso made "and: ruled: I, 
hereby trangmit: to: you a'report-of the! public .schoülsdar Douglas. 
aunty.. : Phd report is hot 'so:fall and perfect' as could wish, but 
it is'the best; under the eivéumatanges:: I eould:do.: ‘fhe blanks. 
sent-by you. eame rather slate, snqitheanid: of Quantrell’s-band into. 
our city;:jirevented:.idy obtaining: so. full Epor as I otherwise. 
should.’ o eA Xan % 

In examining the: reports ‘of thé Clerks of the several districts, 
„I find the number of scholars enrolled: as attending school is 1888. 
This ie about 83 per cent. of those between the ages of 5 and 21, 
living in the district. The average daily attendance I find to be 
about 1088, which is only, some 48 per cent. of the whole number. 
This is a great loss, and, jit is a question .of deep- import how this | 
loss is to be obviated. ' It ócóurs to ma that the friends of educa- 
tion should move in this matter and do what they can to, secure a 
more punctual. attendance. Ti is not right, that So many. ‘should ‘loge 
the henefit of our publié schools. It would cost no more to ducite 
all the children within the limits of a ‘district’ than to. educate ,one- 
half. A teacher i AS. prov ided, „and also a, house, ‘fuel, seats „and these 
being furnished, it mali i „seem ‘that, parents should} be süffciently 
alive to the great dants ge. of our. public schools. to ‘send their | 
children ‘panetually and constantly... : aż RP SER 

"In a new country like this,.a great many reasons as might he ‘offered 
why 80 many children. stay at homs: But most of. these | „Tęasoha 
would vanish if parents had a proper appréciation of the Valde of our 
public. schools, and if, they considered: how much the..future well- 
being of their. children depended. on, their ,cOnstanti atteridance: LS 
hope some. efficient, measures will be taken.to awaken a deeper inter- 
est in this. matter,.and that future reports will show a much. larger. 
averago attendance of t the children i in.our district s schools, | 

T ‘have 23 examined: Dud; four. teachers’ sine. Teame, into pf Bi an An d 
giyen, hem. certificates. d qualification 3 as. to. thei eir. moral, EUER 
and mental attainments... From four, E. think, i havę withheld. SEE 


‘SUBOOL SUPERINTENDENT. BB 
‘ificatdd oh E theik inability::tor pasw x'osiisfaitory cea rin, 
fiin; "Of'thóść I:hdve^erinjked; six-wotelandles andy twenżywigłić 
fomalés, and' naar le, (al!of thee? hive been engaged indenchingisi 
ai With grester-or;leis kucheBsujien Ii MA są GATS 
+ T hhvervisited néarly all the schoóis in theveounty taring their 
ai. ‘Phivee or four werecomitted on hodoitit lofimy wotiłeatniag ` 
in:seasén that they were in-opetation: : «Quite:a.nuniberdf thé teach- 
ers have succeeded admirably—semd: ‘inidifferently-c-anidal very : ‘few 
have fiiled,:as‘it:sdems to mój ałmóst entirely.!.|Many of :thése I 
examined were-young.and notiso familiar ae; they: odghtto-Have heen 
with the branches taught iù out schools.” I thinkdnore:hawd failed 
in ‘geography: than in; other:branclies:, Ini orthographiyptop, Hany 
have failed. '"‘Ehevaverage misspelling have -bedn-fivé words out of 
twenty, of one-fourth: ofthe: words putite thérh.:! -In>granimar like- 
wise; especially in: the.-analysis: ef: senfences,-many have shown á 
‘want of thoroughness. I hope to be able to report hereafter better 
‘seholarship im those wha present. themselves fos examination.: ©: : 
o wish;:too, that measittes might be:taken tasenire niereaecirate 
reports: from dur: Distrief. Clerks... Bithersfvoni carelessness óra lack 
of knowledge’ of the: duties of: Cłerk;itke zepokta,. bast a;fewi ai 
tions, have been qmite'defectiye. 1 “o «2:05 ra POJ Tada Ie. 
^ X skóyłd.dike, bii dame future repert, ‘to uidi ene. mi na 
tion tlie;exéellenoes. of -some-oft oun ‘teachers, Vor; we hivo badać fes 
-excellent teachefBiń our-sdhoéls;-and.thepouglit to. be: halter HORS 
and-appreciated! : "The-avoragii wagławf:teśchers, inothecounty have 
been a/litile:over:neventeén déllarsyper montlis:the łeastowightiand 
Boa iai v. the largest: twenty-seven ddliazs: pór month. : :. 
Tar majority::6f..the Schools; A- Haue -Gbseryed! télessblb | good 
di Dhe acholere'havd appeared he dhedient and welkdisposed 
toward their deacherg. L 03 0x77 zwiieguogo 95 Trat ga fe. 
dx Inimany Jof thé districts’. the:.scheoh houses.dhaye sbęćn Bi HE 
arranged, imd de Rein. go cinconyenicht, and;the Hehelans sie thited 
wp, that pórfech:efder has: bóen well might impossible; ald whispelihg 
lias preváiled.io 490 grestroxtent. -AH fast:as good schpel housek are 
baili, ond: opie seats’ peed thie wa aa deanna 
GO banan: lodową 3 ououd e: aggok oiv 
A véry ndieni sched Hana bie boch abaci aiti nan tige 
Anis: in Kanwaka, District 14, at a cost of mearly $1,000. It = 
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of. good. material; good: workmanship, and good; size; probable:cost, 
Thére:is another school .honse.nśarly:finished in’ District :No:20, 
built of stone, and handsomely fibished; with ithe exception of. seaté. 
$700 or $800. Of first-rate school houses, these tho; I:think, ate 
all-in the eounty now. in process of erection. : Others are-about to 


be commenced, and finished another. season. - We expect td stand “A 


No. Ł”.in Douglas county in — E school hóüses:: «Another 
year we shall see what we shall see. -- - X - E 

I have been ‘able to:obtain from the Kast a library of 100 walut 
able books, which I propose to present: to the:first district mn com- 
pletes its school house. ` Probably: No. 15: will obtain it. | 

The series of „reading hooks: which you icum we o think 
kighly of, and are introducing them whenever new. books.are needed. 

Of select schóols I have not any: exteridéd. report tomake.. Three 
have bees in operation in this city war the: year, averaging g prob- 
ably 30 pupil. . >a +: GM E NP 

Baker University, at Baldwii City, is a flourishing institution; 
having in attendance many pupils. It.has, I imderstand,:a good 
eorps of: teachers, and possesses: excellent advantages.for obtaining a 
elassicał education. I can make no definite reportof this institution, 
as I have received no eatalogue of officers:and students. ««-: ~ 

* There s one defect in our teachers and public scliools, to which 

l'wish to calk your attention: it is the-want" of occupation for the 
smaller:seholars. Most- of them. -sit listless.and idle.0n their seats, 
ority to amuse themselves. za best they may, by playing-sly tricks 
on their nearest neighbors. : A majority of our teachers seem. to have 
no genius for -setting them: 1o: work. .Tf'-these poor” unforttnates 
eould Have chalk, pencils'and'blackhoatda to niake;figures; draw. dia- 
grams and print letters, it would ‘furnish. them a pleasant amusement 
and an instructive occupation. Then, if dissected maps Could" be 
fürnished, ór geometrieal -diagrams;:or-wooden blocks, er -well.:exe- 
cutedi pictures: illustrative of: naturał::ohjecis, it ‘would .serve to 
while away the tedious howrs,:and impart: Varidus kinds.of knowledge. 
7; X enter S plea ia faver'ef: these littlecenes.:. They should be bet: 
ter:caredi for.: .:‘Pheir time-should 1ót.be spent in listlessness:. They 


would be happier to have it profitably occupied. They could::be . 
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onward progress. “The jeye dould be; it Shis age, edapażędia monate - 
distances, to distinguish: the: ;vàridus shades "uifucolor, 4e:detedt. this- 
takes in ‘the Forms of figures and written words. The fingersand 
hand ‘could be éducatéd to weigh substances, to, distinguish the dif- 
ferent properties of bodies—such as hard dad iol soft; rough ‘and smooth, 
hot and cold. The ear, too, could be educated so as to distinguish 
the varied tones in musie, accords and discords, and the like. Very 
simple and unexpensive apparatus would be sufficient to exercise 
profitably these three senses, which , play such, a an, important part in 
the education of the young. 

Upon the whole, I think we are doing } well i in Douglas county i m` 
our schools... , There is a, good degree of interest. ‘manifested by. the 
citizens to keep up, their, istrict „organizations and maintain “their 
schools, and you may bę, certain that. our county, will take no bak. 
ward steps in regard to so important a matter as the education of 
its children. >. |» i 
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Sep end into afee; last, J mgl E pund ita it męcze , to 
entirely reorganize the’ school digtgicts of, thie gountg, ang „ge ure 
almost in the condition: « of a new, enunty; jn which “Ro, schools, haye 
lent kept, In most of the disjricts, a haye qo gehen! houes, and 
where we have one, we ‘often find rude benches, without backs, and 


most usually no such thing as a blackboard, or even an excuse 
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a. at of the dhara ręteived ‘[from’ n district „elórks] dle so 
hiag veiy ‘few af them even | attempting, tò totr to’ the H med 
bs Puritichodz" that, + with’ ‘regard to the Various fans of statistic 
T By the: pe it is ‘utterly impracticable to work ouf "wiything 
-worthy the adii d at report: "77 070 eee ee 
E Had I-been áble:to visit, as I purposed to do, all the dehoots in 
‘the county, [prevented iby siókeśi J I could ini 4 good deprée have 
remedied this defect. " But, ai the tim: e finally aHotted to this work, 
"when,I started oh my Tepr af visitation, I found, to my great disap- 
pointment, that there were kat few schools in operation, the summer 
schools having all closed, and very few of the winter schools having 
yet commenced. I „might, indeed, have gone and visited the dis- 
tricts, and stirred up the offiććrs to the proper discharge of their 
„duties; but I knew that our board of commissioners were strict con- 
structiónists of -the very straightest sort, and they would have insisted. 
that a district is not a school, aud that-1 had-no authority for visiting 
anything else but schools, and :80- ane have refused to pay for my 
labor:*" |I ‘hope tibwever, at this’ fiddlty ‘wil gooR D je ‘obviated, 
x a8 8 ‘Hew’ "bond. Rd pósbd, T think, s R Yer "diferent ala of” nei, 
| | ‘has beén “él etet d nd: "will; With "the: edthitig in “of the New yas, 
E ‘assum assuind “the direction ' of” xira, - "And T ‘tri Ust that "my Sucedksor, 
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„Prof Foster, with whose, ability: and, endrgy:yonssesequaimted «will 
betahle toring ordera oi oaned dightontaf: :dexkinessi) 1: 
uagiptar booe gob aught de wedov ei noyab H WAUGH, dea 
"d eter Ancien 7 8 ese of  Sup’t Pabhe Instruction) 
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had a heading, not R tho f former, viz.: «Average daily OE 
consequently, à this Jim in, my report is far less in number than it 
should be. Hei 

The reports of the district clerks are, many of | them, deficient i in 
financial statistics, but, under the: circumstances, it is next to impos- 
sible for them to be otherwise. The school laws were detained in 
Lawrence two months, by fault-ef-the express office; consequently, 
the school officers were ignorant of their duties. But we hope to be 
all right next time, and to be able to report a much greater aver- 

age length of time schools haye been taught in this county. 
HB) ZO VE . M, MILLER, 
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Many of our citizens have been’ residents of slave States, and: gener 


ally they:do' not ‘thanifést thé same interest-as: pefsohś from thosfiee 
States. :: They do not-favor the voting of taxes for school purposes. 
Our people cannot be made to see the necessity of employing first 
class teachers. At this time, when so many mèn are ‘neéded to fight 
- the battles of their country, male teachers cannot be had, and, in a 
great measure, females have to-supply the teachers. 

I am happy to see that efforts are being made, at least in my 
neighboring counties, to hold Teachers’ Institutes, for the purpose of ` 
elevating the standard of: teachers; whereby they and be better pre- 
pared for their profession. | 

I have organized four or five. new districts, within the past’ year, 
and several disorganized: ones are now in working order. 

É J.B. "WAXNANT; 


i Sup't Public T 
` Holton, Oct. 29, 1863. a E E. 
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JOHNSON COUNTY 


Some three reports failed to give the average daily attendance, 
and one failed to give the number attending school, and one reported 
forty-three males and ‘females, but did not give the number of each.. 

— Ihave just entered upór tlie duties of Superintendent, and hare 
made out this report as well as I: could ‘with the reports firnisic d 
me by district clerks. The ‘reports are imperfect ih iüány respects , 
or at least some of them. 

There is a great want of suitable school houses. Olathe, our 
county seat, is destitute of one. Before another year, we hope to see 
improvement in this respect alse, that schools will be kept im some 
districts more than three mbniths.’-!4-distiiét that can be satisfied 
with just school enough ta Secure pyblic money, does, not. pice tee 
much interest ią educetjonjl matt. op ote w ta aft o 
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So far as I am acquaiiited( with *ouft'schools, there is much 
room for improvement, and: before another year hos Wies 
ist oónsideńible Drogréss- upward wil be madó.: oye ees nii 
W'ivauk 9 wid jed aru Ed WM. ThE ee 
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oe of the: dintrist ‘darks imthis — ud theii REA re- 
ports quite too limited, only three reporting the :amounti of .money 
raised by the'diśtriet for-school purposes, not one giving the average 
daily. attendanee; and but few reporting the number of scholars in 
the respective branches of study. I will say, however, ‘tliat nearly 
every school district has assessed a tax to the utmost limit of the law, 
and there has been a general “waking up” tothe importance of publie- 
schools since your official visit to-the-county, last summer. . 

I cannot say whether the “Wetmore Institute” would strictly 
come under the head of “Colleges,” for I think it makes no such 
claim at present. And I yould simply y recommend to the State Su- 
AREA a little improvement in the form of the annual report 

of. the County Superiytendents, to wit; let blanks. bę also inglnded 
in the forms, in which, the terms:* Academy," “ Institute”. and 
“Seminary?! hy, specifed as. ‘the. tommy graded. school? ^" js is strjotly a 
publie school, while the others just mentioned are simply select 
schools, thouglisome of them may have adopted a graded system of 


instruetion;.yet;they could not with any propriety be thus > = 


^o .-THGMAS'H. BAKER, : 
 Sup't Pub. Im 
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Irving, Nov. 1, 1868. 
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R ET gti wh una 
The ayerage: e daily attendatice tin, xeports...of "District. Clerks .ang 
deficient, the blanks furnished having no heading g for “average.’’* 


 There-ts:also.& deficiéney in the Clerk's reports of the amount drawn 


from the County Treasurer. About half of. the sehools: off the 
county are of the medium character of ‘common schools.’ Some 
four or five were above, while the. remainder were far below ordi- 
nary schools. : 

- We held an Institute, which was considered very iain by 
those attending. At the gelose, a permanent organization was effected, 
and we hope, by holding semi-annual sessions, to give those wishing 
to teach adyantages for: Eepo ema wej thatiżhey have: not 
been able to.obtain ‘hitherto in: nd ar Z ANA eg) > 
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* Botte’ of: the: reports ‘from ' distéiót eferks'ae" wół iiipórtect: 
Mich of thi ‘tax reported was levied’ „per. hab. TY W yw de pd 
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*NoTE.—There were blanks ‘of am dd edition scattered more or less 
„over the State, issued some one and a half years since. These had not the 
heading of average, and were used the:same as the new edition, furnished 
last spring. As a consequence, our statistics are deficient. I. T. G. sg 
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cóusity! pac Will notice” by! conti puting i? with the report of Hast. 
TRR that wéh are a vatroitig ia the pané teatise. psi fe there. 
weRPlintotencdisticté, With ehied hündtedvand: Mp ite hap. 
entitled, Łó thg phibli&iaélidol money ; this year there are 29 districts. 
with:960-dhildrén ‘reported, and these will be entitled to the sehool 
money that may. be distributed in 1864: ét" Fett ir the 
county is embračed. save one with six scholars. est year there 
were 442 children.enrolled in the schools, this year there are 688. 
Last year there-were paid to teachers $450:50, this year, $1,513.50. 
Last.year from.the County Treasurer: were: received $155.94, this 


year $1,062.47. "This yeaz,apont $6.000-district school tax has been 


assessed in the county. Most of the districts assessed all the law . 


alloys... -You will sge.we, ane moying in the. right direction. We 
 Sreyerg indifferently, supplied vith. school, buildings. +, In, fact. there. 
is, not a school. house. ią: the: county worthy of the name. . Joey: 
next annual report, you. may ẹgpect-in, this er: a; better.state of." 
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. We e hope en PARAM will. 2s e à law go as to. allow 
two pes cent: tax for schoo} purposes; and also to.compel each. distrigk 
to have six, manths, phelina a year-to entitlę ib to a, ,portion:.of 
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62 z ANNUAL: REPORT 0X:^ 
POTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 


- "Quite a general interest ‘has been ‘felt. in:the, county-upon; the 
‘subject of schools. Several.teachers have. been hired for the winter, 
but 1 cannot tell how. many, schools: will:be.in operation. , Every- 
thing peeing to schools works harmoniously and: eneanragingly. 


: NE ee ALMON BENTON, . 
a di i - Supt Pub. Tastruétion. . 
Vienna, Nov. 31, 1863. "m , yn 
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"During the past year, several new distriets have béen laid oiit, 
and some of them organized. But the thinning of the population 
by enlistments in the army, has greatly interfered with tlie PSE 
of schools in the sparsely settled localities. © ~ E 

Little or nothing has been done in the way of building school 
houses, but in séveral district a tax has ben: laid, with a view of 
building the coming season. "The sinall per « cent. ‘to which the law 
restricts the tax, is a; grea nge "m the way of building. T 
_ hope the law, in this respect, will be speedily amended. ~ A Teach: 
ers' Institute was keld in Manhatían, during the 20th and 21st of - 
Oetober, which was well attended and very: interesting, At the 


Same time and place, a County Teachers’ Association was organized, 


which will hold Institutes semi; nnnally. We lack qualified teach- 
ers. They are not here. Schools are supplied with the best at 
hand, but they are not satisfactory. Thara is sgme interest on the 
subject of, schools throughout the .county,.but the. people are, dis- 
posed to move slowly: and surely. :. A: .great.inconyenience. js, the 
number : of: text. books in our. schools; and the expense of. new books 


is in. a the. -way-of an immediate. uniformity, | .. .., igni s cu ug- 
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Twas only ‘last s] spring ‘that I ciiieied upon the ditiesóf s my otfide. 
There were ; thei nó school di stricts i in the couiity. | Sinet then, the' 
county has been organized i into three districts, ii n ‘one of which, Dis- 
trict No. 2, a school has been in operation for three months. Another 
year, I have no doubt, will witness-progress. 

WM. BISHO2, 


upt Pub. Ins. 
Salina, Nov. 1, 1863. |: E. ds 
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du — the within réport, it. becomes us to. bassin think. 
fal, and take courage. .So-far as our county is éoncerned, we think 
the: Rubicon is about crossed, aiid slavery eternally.doomed. So far 
as district: schools are concerned, about-which you are more jej 
larly interested, “ Excelsior" is our motto. NE. Su 

“Of the:twenty-one districts of the county, GE PR complied 
with. the requisitions of the-law. 'Foürteen have had three months’ 
school; three, six months; ; mao five months ; and one, eight, months. 

'Two.select schools. have been taught in the county, numbering 
eighty scholars. - In. one of the districts, a graded school hs has been 
taught during the past summer. We think you will pronóuiice our 


school in Topeka “head and shoulders" above most others in the 


State. A heavy tax has been levied, to build a school house, and we 
hope soon to have one that will redeem the credit of the city. Rev. 
Mr. Preston's seminaty ie alive ‘atid: kiting. ka it won't fy to 
Manhattan. Fanaa " "XT E CHE 
T districts haye y voted vey Den ally, ‘this AEG: inda. 
poses; ‘and „we hopę to-be able te Proprie Jonger imę ta $ xught, and, 
larger ay verage attendance sin, fut ure ney.seems to he di 
best —— io make the whole is, run well. | . ją. 
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N. B. Would it not be: ‘a’ capital thing tb furnish, in your report, 
three or four, models « of „school ho houses; at different Prices, with m mod- 
ern, internal, arrangements ? . For the. want g of guh uud vill [bę dia, 

posed ko;eroch things, instead of don hoy; 
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From some cause, I have not been able to aseertain the whole 
number of children in this county. 7 

Some districts, as yet, have had no schools. 

When elected County, Superintendent, there was:nob one organ- 
ized district, dnd it was very haid "Work to get the people to do 
anything; butíthose: districts. which, e and; have had a 
séhool, seerh- determined to: keep them ap.. wow Mist fogs ba 

n „Móst óf tłie schoo] houses are built, WRA are of little value; 


butitime wil make a change. t „aaa gem : E DM twill. make a 
better showing. 
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{Our county has. Teen in. elose, proximity, bots: [OE this 
is ome. great. cause of.the inattention; of its jnhabititis; te sdhools.- 
Bs p" willbe thankfnllyreceivedsj. 5 20% cedi rod 
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"Wehave had mora „sókbóla tis Yoni chal tung the” pidt, and 
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We had hopedt ilio 
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sequence of several of our best teachers being. absent, it is thought 
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advisable. ‘to: defer till another yone, i ` T 
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Counties. 
Allen, 
Anderson, 
Atchison, 
Bourbon, 
Brown, 
Butler, 
Chase, 
Coffey, 
Davis, 
Dickinson, 
Doniphan, 
Douglas, 
Franklin, 
Greenwood, 
Jackson, 

^ Jefferson, 
Johnson, 


Leavenworth, 


Linn, , 
Lyon, 
Marshall, 
Miami, 
Morris, 
Nemaha, 
Osage, 
Potawatomie, 
Riley, 
Saline, ~ 
Shawnee, 
Wabaunsee, 
Washington, 
Woodson, 
Wyandott, 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Names. : 


Isaac B. Hitchcock, 
C. B. Smith, 
Orlando Sawyer, 


Rev. Austin Warner, 


Rev. G. G. Rice, 


A. S. Howard, 
L. W. Mowrey, 


'^ Rev. N. B. White, 


Samuel Ruthraff, 
C. C. Camp, 
Rev. J. S. Brown, - 
J. O. Allen, 

Edwin Tucker, 

J. B. Waynant, 
Newell Colby, 

W. H. Smith, 
Prof. W. Foster, 
John Q. Adams, 

J. M. Miller, 

T. H. Baker, 

I. J. Banister, 
Rev. Joab Spencer, 
T. D. Shepherd, 
Rev. M, Seiler, ' 
Almon Benton,  , 


Rev. J. M. Lackey, 


Rev. Wm. Bishop, 
Rev. J. S. Griffin, 
J. H. Gould, 
J. H. Hoffhine, . 
E. J. Brown, 
B. F. Mudge, 


? 


Post Office. 
Tola. 
Garnett. 


Atchison. + 


Fort Lincoln. 
Hiawatha. 
Chelsea. 
Cottonwood Falls. 
Burlington. 
Ashland. 
Abilene. 

Troy. 
Lawrence. 
Minneola. 
Kureka. 
Holton. 

Mt. Florence. 
De Soto. 


"Leavenworth: 


Mound City. 
Fremont. 
Irving. 
Paola. 
Council Grove. 
America. 
Ridgeway. 
Vienna. 
Manhattan. 
Salina. 
"Topeka. 
Wabaunsee. 
Washington. 
Neosho Falls. 
Quindaro. 
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$ Attendance, Irregular, t- 
i Associations, Teachers’, 
L Association, Teachers’ State, 
Architecture, School, -~ 
... - Attendance, Irregular School, 
i} * Branches taught, - 
L Books, Text, Change of, - 
: Books, Text, Uniformity of 
9 ‘Books, Text, List of; - 
College, State Agrieuffural, 


Directors, School, - 
Districts, School, Size of, 


Houses, School, : > 

SJ Journal, Kansas Educational, 

Institutes, Teachers,  - 

1 | Kansas, People of, - 

| Laws, School, Amendment of, ` 
Lands, School, to be secured, 
Lands, School, Sale of, - 

` Library, Teachers’, SE 
Parents, Co-operation of, 
State Superintendent, Report of, 
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College, State Agricultural, Departments of, 
County Superintendents, Reports of, 


: Expenditures, Estimated, State Superintendent, 
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On page 7, the second line in first column of figures should read 
$273. 50, ad of $272.50. 


On page 36, over first column of figures, insert *For 1862." 


On page 40, under head *For 1862," opposite Atchison, should 
read 87, 004.77. 
Same column, opposite Allen, should read $883.75. 


. Column of figures, under head “For 1861,” opposite Bourbon, 
should read $368. 94. 
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